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BEILIE meeting of the National Conference of Catholic 
i Charities held recently at the Catholic University in 
Washington brings to mind again the vast charities 
of the Church, and the philosophy which comes to 
expression through them. Four years ago when the 
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first meeting of the Conference occurred, THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD 
published an interpretation of it, and called attention to the hitherto 
uncatalogued forces which express themselves in it. When the 
Conference first appeared it gave promise of inspiring service, 
and of stimulating self-knowledge of our charities. That promise 
has been kept. The meeting that was just held displayed a con- 
sciousness of purpose and a definiteness of organization which 
usually come only with years and experience. 

The meeting was attended by four hundred and forty dele- 
gates, of which over three hundred came from outside the city of 
Washington. Twenty-four states and fifty-three cities were repre- 
sented. There were present bankers, lawyers, business men of 
every type, Brothers, Priests, Sisters, and women who represent 
nearly every form of charitable action. ‘Some of them occupy posi- 
tions of great responsibility in the civic charities of our country. 
Others of them have achieved enviable distinction in our own 
ranks. Practically all of them were splendid types of the large 
mindedness which includes the social welfare within the circle of 
deep personal concern. The meeting was marked by extraordinary 
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earnestness and a tempered enthusiasm, which had all of the ele- 
ments of fascination. The papers and the discussion were, on the 
unsolicited testimony of the delegates, of a high order of merit. 
Dozens among those in attendance who are familiar with the spirit 
and processes of similar conferences in the field of philanthropy, 
declared without reserve that they found more immediate practical 
help and definite guidance here than they had ever found in any 
other meeting of the kind. 

The National Conference appears to have taken a permanent 
place in the national charities of the Church. A sentiment of per- 
sonal attachment to it and to its purposes, seems to lodge in the 
hearts of those who have identified themselves with it. Large num- 
bers of delegates find that the Conference is an experience in faith 
as well as in charity. Reports were brought in from every part 
of the country represented, telling of the awakening of new impulses 
in social service, of the refining of standards of work and of stimula- 
tion which is always the sign of vitality and the promise of growth. 


i 


The aims of the National Conference are thoroughly repre- 
sentative. They are the following: 


1. To bring about exchange of views among experienced 
Catholic men and women who are active in the work of charity. 

2. To collect and publish information concerning organiza- 
tion, problems and results in Catholic charity. 

3. To bring to expression a general policy toward distinctive 
modern questions in relief and prevention, and toward methods 
and tendencies in them. 

4. To encourage further development of a literature in which 
the religious and social ideals of charity shall find dignified 
expression. 


Every one of our agencies of relief in the United States has a direct 
interest in the accomplishment of these purposes. That accomplish- 
ment will make for efficiency in work, refinement in motive, and 
depth in spiritual sympathy. 

The organization of the National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities is not yet fully representative. Undoubtedly many years will 
be required to make it so. However, its four committees, which 
have a membership of one hundred in all, do represent the different 
parts of the country fairly well. These members serve as advisers to 
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the chairmen of the committees, and the programme of each biennial 
meeting represents the net result of consultation among them. There 
are many large cities which have either few or no representatives 
among the delegates present at our biennial meetings. Of course, 
the National Conference will not be fully representative until it rep- 
resents all sections of the country. If, however, we take into account 
the organization of the committees, the composition of the pro- 
gramme, the delegates in attendance at meetings, and the total paid 
memberships in the Conference, we may say that from these several 
standpoints it is fairly representative of the problems, the spirit, the 
methods, and the aims of the Catholic Charities of the nation at 
large. 

On the other hand, however, the religious communities of 
women have not yet identified themselves to any great extent with it. 
Not over fifteen Sisters have been at any one of the three meetings 
already held. A larger number have, however, taken membership 
in the Conference. Although practically all of the sisterhoods 
applaud the aims of the Conference and encourage it, and many of 
them are thoughtful enough to say so, yet neither their works, nor 
their views, nor their methods have come to adequate expression 
in the meetings or in the reports of the National Conference. Head- 
way in this direction will probably be slow. The circumstances 
which make the codperation of the sisterhoods difficult are well 
known to all of us. We respect unreservedly the judgment and the 
traditions which make them slow to identify themselves with public 
movements. We may expect, however, that as the sisterhoods 
gradually widen their vision they will see their special works in 
relation to all works of the same kind, and as they see their activities 
in relation to the welfare of the Church as a whole, they will dis- 
cover that the National Conference offers welcome opportunity 
to them for just the kind of experience and expression which their 
larger interests demand. Fortunately most of the delegates, if 
not all of them, are in more or less intimate relation with the sister- 
hoods. Through this happy circumstance a sympathetic relation- 
ship is established. That makes us certain that neither in principle, 
nor in method, nor in any fundamental view, will the work and spirit 
of the National Conference be far removed from fullest sympathy 
with the great sisterhoods which are the power and the glory of the 
Church. 

The communities of Brothers which engage in many forms of 
relief work, have been fairly well represented at the meetings of the 
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Conference by delegates who have taken active and creditable part 
in all of its deliberations. Steps are under way at this moment to 
provide increasing opportunity for representation of the brother- 
hoods in future meetings of the Conference. 

Although the organization of the Conference is not yet fully 
representative of our charities, the approval which it enjoys is repre- 
sentative. The Holy See, the Apostolic Delegates, and the hier- 
archy in this country have given it most cordial and encouraging 
approval. The Conference may therefore continue in its develop- 
ment, with every reason to believe that it has a real work to do 
for our Charities as a whole. 


II. 


As is proper the Conference has no policies of its own. It 
never votes upon any problem which it discusses. It never touches 
the work of actual relief, nor does it in any manner affect the 
organization or activity of any agency in the field. It endeavors 
in the main to assemble the talent, and to organize the experience 
of which our charities possess a creditable abundance. It permits 
every ireeting to obey its own spirit, and to express itself in its own 
way. Divergent points of view and unlike temperaments are 
brought together in the expectation that they will clash. Psychology 
calls it clash while logic calls it debate. This is, of course, simply 
one of the incidents of progress. The flash of debate quickens 
vision, and shows the way toward the deeper unities of feeling and 
thought of which we are always conscious. The Conference 
matches judgment against judgment, and view against view. It 
leads us to the comforting discovery that our fundamental agree- 
ments in relief work are solid and numerous, that our perils are 
common, and that our differences rarely reach beneath the accidental 
aspects of our work. : 

The Conference acts directly upon its members in many ways. 
Those whose views are narrow, and whose vision is local, make the 
uncomfortable but profitable discovery that larger knowledge and 
wider insight command respect, and will not be denied. This 
makes us docile. Those who are of broad vision and tolerant 
impulses, are sometimes reminded that breadth of view is not always 
truth, that compromise is not always sanctioned, and that toleration 
is not always virtue. This makes us orthodox. There are some 
whose standards in relief work are so small that they live in an at- 
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mosphere of lasting security, and in the consciousness of great 
achievement. Such standards shrink in the presence of the nobler 
ideals and wider vision which a Conference always brings to ex- 
pression. Thus we are made humble. Some of us make a phil- 
osophy out of our temperaments. We receive our deserved punish- 
ment while in attendance at a Conference. Some of us shape our 
principles in the hope of hiding our limitations. A Conference 
exercises salutary corrective influence upon those who make this 
mistake. 

There are currents of thought and policies of statesmanship 
in academic and philanthropic and political circles which touch our 
charities at many points, and would do them harm. The National 
Conference offers convenient opportunity to study these movements, 
to understand them, and to reach a proper attitude toward them. 
In particular, the Conference becomes a graduate school in practical 
leadership for those who are called upon to represent our charities 
in many fields outside the Church. 

These are no mean services to charity. The National Confer- 
ence has an ambition to perform them well. No other single or- 
ganized activity in the American Church has undertaken this com- 
plete service. Here the Conference rests its hope for the future, 
and upon this ground it bases its appeal for sympathy and interest. 
It would be tedious to attempt to review the discussion of the many 
problems which were brought to the attention of the Conference 
at the meeting just held. Four topics are singled out for hurried 
attention. 
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The Conference registered one important note of disappoint- 
ment in ordering a suspension of the work of compiling a National 
Directory of Catholic Charities. It began this work in IgI0, in- 
tending to make it its first permanent contribution to our self- 
knowledge. At the 1910 meeting the delegates remarked fre- 
quently that our Catholic charities were not known to one another. 
It was discovered that agencies engaged in dealing with identical 
problems in different cities, and even in the same city, were un- 
known to one another. Delegates who complained that the Catholic 
Church was backward in certain kinds of social work, were as- 
tounded to find that in other cities, such works were flourishing. 
There was a consciousness of a general lack of relation and associa- 
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tion. This had led to the creation of the National Conference, 
and this led the Conference itself to order the compilation of an 
authentic National Directory. The work was begun promptly in 
that year, and it was carried on intermittently since then as other 
duties of the Conference officers permitted. 

Naturally the work had to be done through correspondence. 
The services of the Catholic press were asked and were cordially 
given. Systematic correspondence seeking approval from the 
authorities in the Church, and seeking direct relation with those in 
authority in our great communities, was begun and maintained. 
As a result of the most persevering efforts, the files of the National 
Conference show at this date that complete information is on hand 
from ten dioceses; incomplete information is on hand from fifty- 
three dioceses; there is no information whatever from thirty-two 
dioceses. Out of a total of over a thousand institutions in charge 
of Religious in the United States, information is on hand from 
five hundred and thirty. A last effort was made in June of this 
year when a personal letter was sent to five hundred and twenty-six 
institutions, asking that the simple directory blank be filled out 
and returned. But thirty-eight replies were received to the five 
hundred and twenty-six letters. When these results were presented 
to the Conference at its recent meeting, it voted to suspend work on 
the directory for the present. Evidently we must await a day when 
the larger interests of the Catholic Church will inspire its agencies 
to cooperate with more generosity to serve the impersonal and gen- 
eral interests of the Church, no less than in its immediate and daily 
tasks. An optimist finds ready warrant for believing that we shall 
yet have a directory of the Catholic charities of the United States, 
in the spirit of progress that is making its way in our circles, and 
in the measures of self-defence to which our institutions are some- 
times driven by those who have little sympathy for them and for 
their works. History has its paradoxes as well as logic. Some- 
times our enemies accomplish for us by indirection what we our- 
selves find it impossible to do. 


IV. 


The sentiment of the National Conference this year was 
strongly in favor of some kind of systematic instruction in relief 
work, to be offered to those who are willing to take it. Whether 
this instruction be imparted in a school created for that purpose, or 
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in round table talks at regular intervals and confined to specific 
phases of the work, or whether efforts be made to take advantage 
of courses of instruction given for other purposes, are questions 
with which the Conference did not busy itself. The newer and 
wider view of poverty asserted itself on all sides. Relief that 
stops short of prevention appeared to be but a small part of the 
duty of charity. Preventive work carried on without due regard 
to the processes in poverty, and to its implications, seemed inade- 
quate as well. 

The quantity and variety of information of which one has real 
need, make necessary some kind of systematic training if our work 
is to be done with any credit. Of course, exceptional men or 
women may not need teachers or a school, but average men find 
their power increased a hundredfold when they are instructed, 
and when the elements of method and of intelligent action are 
presented to them in some formal manner. Labor unions, juvenile 
courts, departments of municipal administration, city ordinances, 
hospitals, courts, labor laws, voluntary associations of many kinds, 
a rich and wonderful literature, are of real interest in varying 
degrees to everyone who raises his hand to ease the burden of 
poverty. If the poor are the most neglected class in society, they 
have need of the most intelligent service that society can offer. 
He would be a strange man who would maintain that the charity 
interests of society alone have no need of the institution of schools 
or of courses of instruction, when all of the lessons of history 
tell us the contrary. 

The delegates to this year’s Conference were conscious of all 
of this. No one in attendance could make any mistake in under- 
standing its spirit. All endorsed with cordial enthusiasm the 
earnest and stirring appeal that was made by speakers for such 
instruction as would bring our works to the highest pitch of 
efficiency. 


V. 


The institution of City Conferences in Catholic Charities was 
discussed at the second general session of the Conference. The 
mind of the audience was unmistakably in favor of that step. The 
aim of a Conference is to bring together at stated intervals all of 
the Catholic workers in our larger cities, in order to spread knowl- 
edge of our problems, of our resdurces and our limitations, to 
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promote mutual acquaintance, comparison of views and discussion 
of methods. It was pointed out that neither the difficulties nor 
the expense of travel stand in the way. It was said with no little 
force that not a single difficulty can be stated which would reflect 
any credit on those who admit much force in it. City Conferences 
in our charities would serve our city charities just as the National 
Conference serves our national charities. The immense resources 
of our agencies of relief are not used adequately, because we are 
not well coordinated. To borrow a figure happily introduced in 
one of the section meetings, a City Conference may be likened to 
an assembling plant where the parts of the automobile are put 
together, and the machine is made ready for operation. A City 
Conference of Catholic Charities assembles leaders, agencies, ex- 
perience, talent, and codrdinates them in a way to promote efficiency 
and development. 

But one city occurs to mind wherein an attempt has been made 
to establish a City Conference, that is St. Louis. The report on its 
ofganization made at the National Conference, showed that it had 
to survive many gratuitous difficulties before its existence was made 
at all secure. But one diocese occurs to mind wherein there is 
established a Diocesan Conference, Pittsburgh. There are possibly 
fifteen dioceses in the country which have Diocesan Directors of 
Charity. It would seem that the creation of either city or diocesan 
conferences might fall happily within the jurisdiction of such di- 
rectors. 

The discussion of this step in organization brought out many 
interesting things. It represented the City Conference rightly in- 
deed as a great and impressive assembling of our charity interests, 
as a training school in writing and speaking, as a factor which 
would win over to the cause of charity many who are indifferent 
to it, and as the prolific source of a very profitable literature of relief. 
If the enthusiasm of the delegates to the Conference survives the 
inroads of time, we may hope to see the impulse toward the estab- 
lishment of City Conferences develop much strength within the next 
few years. 


VI. 


The Conference voted unanimously at its concluding session 
in favor of the creation of a National Catholic Charities monthly. 
The resolution as a whole was as follows: 
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Resolved, That a permanent body of five members of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities be established for 
the dissemination of correct information, and the defence of 
the legitimate claims of Catholic charity in principle as well 
as in practice. 

That this committee be known as the Educational Committee 
of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

That its chief aim be to collect information, and to receive 
the same concerning every branch of Catholic charitable activ- 
ity throughout the world, but more especially in the United 
States, for the purpose of diffusing such useful information 
among Catholic people, and of arousing their interest, as well 
as enlisting their support in this good work. 

That a National Conference of Catholic Charities magazine or 
periodical be edited under the direction of this permanent com- 
mittee, to be issued monthly or bimonthly during the year to 
subscribers throughout the country. 

That this Educational Committee consist of the Right Rev- 
erend President and the Reverend Secretary of the Conference, 
together with three members to be designated by the Executive 
Committee. 

That the whole Conference pledge its support to this period- 
ical, as a medium of information and encouragement in the work 
common to all its members. 


The Conference expressed the same mind as regards a monthly 
publication in 1910. It had been anticipated by the national meet- 
ing of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in Richmond in 1908, when 
that thoroughly representative body declared itself in favor of a 
monthly publication devoted to our Catholic Charities. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society has published a quarterly 
for the past eighteen years. The demand for a periodical of more 
frequent appearance which will work close to the whole frontier 
line of modern charities, has been strong and definite. The St. 
Vincent de Paul Society held a meeting during the days of the 
National Conference, and unanimously voted in favor of converting 
the Quarterly into a monthly. It took steps to work with a com- 
mittee of the National Conference for the purpose of bringing both 
actions to a common issue, and of assembling all of our charity 
forces to the support of a single publication which will represent 
them. This action of the St. Vincent de Paul Society equalled its 
noblest tradition in its spirit of unselfish zeal. 

The publication which both organizations have in mind, is to be 
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devoted exclusively to the technical charities of the Catholic Church. 
It would devote itself to all Catholic charities in many ways not 
heretofore thought of or attempted. It would aim professedly to 
inform its readers of vital movements within the Church and out- 
side of it: to publish detailed information concerning all particular 
works and movements in its field. It would devote itself to the 
encouragement of the development of the literature of relief in its 
four fundamental aspects of investigation, interpretation, direction, 
and inspiration. Such a publication once it were well established, 
would serve every good purpose of the modern press. 


VII. 


We believe that we foster the noblest concept of Christian 
charity that animates the modern social conscience anywhere. We 
are certain that we obey the law of God in working among the poor, 
and that at the same time we serve the highest purposes of human 
progress. We realize that this work is exacting as well as impera- 
tive, and that there is no choice left with the Christian other than 
that of doing it nobly and with consecration. However powerful 
our motives and exalted our sanctions, we shall never be released 
from the duty of seeking the best in human wisdom to help us in our 
task. It is the spoken hope and the cherished ambition of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities to serve all of these pur- 
poses in a way creditable to both our faith and our cherished aims. 


4See The Literature of Relief, in the October, 1912, CATHOLIC Wor.Lp. 
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WALTER SCOTT AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
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sions, may well be bewildered by the abundance 
of conflicting claims on their attention, for there are centenaries 
of peace and war, of learning and letters, of: events that mark 
an epoch in civil or religious history. Thus, to take but a 
few instances, some are commemorating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Peace of Ghent, or of the restoration of the 
Jesuits, while others, looking further back, are celebrating the two 
great victories of the Gael at Clontarf in 1014, and Bannockburn in 
1314, or the birth of Friar Roger Bacon seven hundred years ago. 
But for lovers of literature, and, we may add, for students of 
religious history, one of the most interesting and significant of 
all these anniversaries is the centenary of Sir Walter Scott’s great 
historical romance, which was first published, as we need hardly say, 
anonymously in the summer of 1814. The year that saw the first 
appearance of Waverly may well be accounted an epoch in the 
history of English literature. And now that the book, with all its 
goodly company, has stood the test of time, and still holds its dwn, 
we are, or should be, in a position to form a just estimate of its 
worth and significance. 

We are well aware that some fastidious critics are disposed 
to disparage Walter Scott and his writings, and even dispute his 
claim to be accounted a great man. His metrical romances, we may 
be reminded, are not poetry at all; his prose is not of a high order; 
and his stories, however interesting, to an earlier and less critical 
generation, can scarcely be read in these days. In a word, they 
would have us believe that this great master of historical romance 
is now a spent force or a fallen idol. Such things are freely said 
in.these days, when critics seem to claim a larger license of audacity 
than that which Horace allowed to the old poets and painters. But 
admirers of the master, though they may be amused or indignant, 
can afford to regard these utterances without any alarm. And, if 
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need be, they can confirm their own faith, and confound the critics 
by the consideration of a few significant facts and figures. 

There can be no doubt that many other authors have really 
suffered the fate which is said to have befallen Walter Scott 
and his writings. It will often happen that books of little or no 
real worth enjoy a season of fleeting popularity. And others, again, 
that have genuine merit sooner or later go the same way; because 
they are but the rude efforts of a pioneer who is breaking new 
ground, and those who come after him can profit by his example 
and improve on his methods. Now, when we remember the im- 
mense number of novels and historical romances that have been 
written in the past hundred years, many of them by writers of rare 
gifts, it could scarcely surprise us to find that something of this | 
kind had happened to Waverly, and the rest of the famous series. 
The once popular author might still retain the credit of opening 
a new path in literature. But men of the present day would have 
no need of his books when something better was available. This 
is, perhaps, only what might be anticipated by some foreign student 
of English literature, having some acquaintance with its history, and 
knowing how much has been written in the past hundred years, but 
without any evidence as to what is being read at the present day. 

But is it really the fact that the-once popular Waverly novels 
have been superseded, and are now become food for oblivion? 
The answer is not far to seek. For we have only to glance at the 
shelves in any bookseller’s shop, or to look at the lists of the various 
new popular libraries and cheap series of reprinted classics, to find 
an embarrassing abundance of fresh editions of these forgotten 
novels. Certainly, if our modern novelists have really surpassed 
and supplanted Sir Walter and his works, it must be confessed 
that the publishers and booksellers of the present day are not equally 
wise in their generation. For why in the world should they waste 
their substance in printing and publishing these endless editions 
of books that no one wants and no one reads? A candid inquirer 
who begins by looking at the facts for himself, will more reasonably 
argue that this abundant supply must be taken to indicate a very 
considerable demand for the novels, and, making every allowance for 
copies that remain unsold and books that are bought and never read, 
it seems safe to conclude from the continued issue of so many edi- 
tions of all sizes and prices, that the Waverly novels are still very 
widely read after the lapse of a hundred years. And the mere 
fact that these old books should thus maintain their ground in spite 
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of all the changes of popular taste and fancy, and in the midst of a 
great and growing crowd of younger rivals, shows plainly enough 
that they belong to the true literature which the world will not 
willingly let die. 

There are some books that win a passing popularity for some 
considerable time, though competent critics will not admit their 
merit. But it is safe to say that only those that are really great 
books will survive so long as this. And Scott is one of those whose 
genius has been recognized both by the high priest of criticism and 
the voice of the people. How high he still stands, may be seen from 
the fact that a leading literary critic of the present day has ex- 
pressed the deliberate opinion that the four greatest novelists in 
the English language are Henry Fielding, Walter Scott, Jane 
Austen, and Charles Dickens. And if others with equal right to 
speak as experts might possibly support the claims of Thackeray 
or Charlotte Bronté to rank with them, few would be disposed to 
refuse Scott a place in this select company. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that of the above four names, Dickens alone is likely to 
enjoy a wider popularity than Walter Scott. Hence, if we combine 
the testimony of critics with the favor of the people, it will be seen 
that the author of Waverly must be one of the very first of English 
novelists. 

It may be said-that the fact that a book is widely read and 
highly praised by the best critics, does not always show that it is 
really a favorite. For some books may be read as a duty rather 
than a délight. And even a novel may be read as a lesson in history 
or literature, or because it is a work that one is supposed to read. 
Moreover, a critic may feel constrained to acknowledge high merit 
in a book, though it does not give hin pleasure. But it can hardly 
be said that this is generally the case with Scott’s novels. It is not 
always easy to analyze one’s own motives. And if some read 
certain books because of a real, or imaginary duty, they may also 
say they like a book because it is supposed to be the correct thing 
to do so. Even the pattern of propriety, Mrs. Pendennis, who would 
have shtunk from a conscious falsehood, said she liked Shakes- 
peate and didn’t. But some of us need have no fear of any such 
sacrifice of truth to literary convention, when we profess our un- 
failing delight in Scott’s novels. If, as the proverb has it, “the 
proof of the pudding is the eating,” the proof of the praise is the 
reading. And to read a book again and again is surely the best 
proof that we take delight in it, and love it for its own sake. This 
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has certainly been the present writer’s own experience with the 
works of Scott and Thackeray and Dickens. But he would be 
sorry to try the same plan with some more modern fiction. To read 
some books once is to read them once too often. 

It may be well to put this point first, for it is on this that 
there is most misunderstanding. And after all it is the primary 
function of works of this kind to give pleasure to the reader. To 
adapt the philosophical definition of beauty to this particular form 
of literary art, we may say that a good novel is one that is read 
with pleasure. If the book conveys moral lessons or historical 
knowledge, but is dull and dreary, it has missed its mark, and cannot 
be called a good novel, nor can its moral or historical lessons avail 
to justify it. For they can do little good while the book remains 
unread. And if they are to find readers on their own merits, they 
had far better be delivered apart as simple lectures or exhortations. 
We can welcome a true work of art which pleases and instructs or 
edifies at the same time. And an author who can give us this de- 
serves the praise bestowed by the poet in the familiar line: 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 


But it is idle for a book which is merely useful to pretend 
to please when it doesn’t. Such books are only calculated to create 
a prejudice against those of a better class, and give one the impres- 
sion that instructive or edifying books must needs be dull and 
wearisome to the reader. And partly from this cause, partly from 
the misleading reports of readers, who for one reason or another 
were incapable of appreciating his merits, too many of those who 
have not made acquaintance with Scott, have formed a false im- 
pression of the character of his writings. No doubt there is a 
subjective element in the various judgments passed on books or other 
works of art. There are differences in natural capacity on the part 
of readers, as well as on the part of authors. All have not the same 
natural or acquired tastes. And some may corrupt their taste by 
injudicious reading. But the pity is that many of those who could 
best appreciate the beauties of such an author as Walter Scott, 
may be kept from his works by the reports of those who fail to 
understand him. 

It is something of a relief to turn from these blind guides, and 
think of the vast multitude of readers who have found unfailing 
delight in these books during the past hundred years. Even if . 
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this were all that he had done, it is surely no mean thing for one 
man to have given so much pure pleasure to his countrymen and to 
many others in every land. But it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that only those who read his books owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Walter Scott, and have good reason to honor the 
memory of the man who gave Waverly to the world a hundred 
years ago. For besides this we have to reckon up all that has been 
done by the indirect influence of his writings. And even if we 
look for a moment at literature alone, we may easily see how much 
more would have been lost to us if Waverly and the rest of that 
goodly series had never been written. Those who know these 
works well, and who also know something of the glories of later 
literature, can trace the influence of Scott on many of its best 
and brightest pages. That influence is naturally most obvious in 
later English novels and historical romances, but it is by no means 
confined to the field of fiction or to one land alone. Some readers 
may remember how greatly the Northern novelist was gratified, 
when Alessandro Manzoni told him that he himself had first been 
moved to write historical romance by the example set in the Waverly 
novels. And the Italian master’s candid acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness was immediately repaid by a generous and graceful 
compliment. For Sir Walter answered that he should henceforth 
regard J Promessi Sposi as his greatest achievement. 

After his own realm of romance, it is in the field of historical 
studies that the influence of Scott has had the most conspicuous 
and far-reaching effect. And if it were possible to eliminate from 
this branch of English literature everything that owes its origin, 
directly or indirectly, to the Waverly novels, a large mass of mer- 
itorious works would disappear altogether, and many others would 
be notably diminished or changed in character and contents. 

Here it may be well to add that while later English and Scottish 
historical literature owes much to this master of romance, more 
recent research in this field has enabled the critics to detect not 
a few mistakes or inaccuracies in his vivid pictures of the past. 
To some this might seem to diminish, if not to destroy, the his- 
torical value of his stories. But while it is well to have these mis- 
takes of the novelist and of earlier histories set right by the more 
exact methods now in use, our scientific historians in their turn may 
still have something to learn from Scott’s moving romances. And 
if he sometimes falls short of the accuracy in detail demanded by 
critical science, in point of impartiality he is, on the other hand, 
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superior to not a few professional historians. For these writers, 
in spite of their desire to be accurate and scientific, are too often 
biassed, however unconsciously, by their historical theories and re- 
ligious beliefs or political opinions. Hence, their pictures of men 
with whom they are in sympathy are real and true, while the figures 
of their opponents are fictitious or distorted. But the true artist 
has no use for monstrosities and abstractions. And the truth of art 
saves the truth of history. 

We have a notable example of this in Old Mortality, which 
deals with a stormy period of civil strife and religious fanaticism 
and persecution, where an historian can scarcely escape doing some 
injustice to one side or the other. Moved by his own sympathies, 
he is only too likely to enlarge on the crimes and cruelty of his 
enemies, and extenuate the offences of his friends. He is thus, in 
too many cases, an artist in black and white, or in Ruskin’s forcible 
phrase, “in lampblack and lightning.” Thus the great Whig his- 
torian of this period leaves us with the impression that the followers 
of Claverhouse were monsters of iniquity, while their Cameronian 
victims were like sheep in the fangs of ravening wolves. Tory 
critics, on the other hand, leave us with the belief that fanatical 
crime and cruelty was punished with righteous severity. But the 
picture painted by the master of romance leaves a more impartial 
impression. For the reader can recognize a true nobility of char- 
acter in both the contending parties, and sympathizes in turn with the 
wrongs endured by the victims on both sides. In this respect this 
vivid masterpiece of romance might well serve as a pattern for 
historians. 

This historical quality of Sir Walter’s work should have a 
special interest for Catholic readers, for it was by this power 
of painting a faithful and impartial picture of the past that he was 
enabled to play an important part in the great religious revival, and 
though no such result was foreseen or desired by him, his writings 
were, however indirectly, the means of bringing many thousands 
of his fellow-citizens into the Catholic fold. Some readers may 
wonder how this can be true of books written by one who lived and 
died a Protestant, and was by no means free from a traditional 
prejudice against Popery. But the statement can present no diffi- 
culty to those who are familiar with the obvious historical and 
causal connection between the Romantic movement in art and letters 
and the Catholic Revival. No one who has studied this story, can 
doubt that the influence of the literary and artistic movement on the 
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religious renaissance, was as real as the influence of Voltaire and 
Rousseau on the men of the Revolution. As a general rule, the 
historical effect wrought by books is only rightly appreciated in later 
years. But in the case of Walter Scott, the influence of his works 
on the religious movement was felt and frankly acknowledged at 
the time by the great Oxford leader. 

On this point it may be of interest to cite the testimony of 
Cardinal Newman in a paper originally published in an Anglican 
review, and subsequently reprinted in the first volume of his Essays 
Critical and Historical. In this paper on the Prospects of the 
Anglican Church, Newman is reviewing the various causes which 
contributed to the remarkable revival of Catholic doctrines and 
principles in England, and the surprising success of the movement 
then in progress. And this is what he has to say on the part played 
by the romantic writings of Sir Walter Scott: 


During the first quarter of this century a great poet was 
raised up in the North, who, whatever were his defects, has 
contributed, by his works in prose and verse, to prepare men 
for some closer and more practical approximation to Catholic 
truth. The general need of something deeper and more at- 
tractive than what had offered itself elsewhere, may be con- 
sidered to have led to his popularity; and by means of his 
popularity he re-acted on his readers, stimulating their mental 
thirst, feeding their hopes, setting before them visions which, 
when once seen, are not easily forgotten, and silently indoc- 
trinating them with nobler ideas, which might afterwards be 
appealed to as first principles. Doubtless there are things 
in the poems and romances in question of which a correct 
judgment is forced to disapprove; and which must be ever a 
matter of regret; but contrasted with the popular writers of 
the last century, with its novelists, and some of its most ad- 
mired poets, as Pope, they stand almost as oracles of Truth 
confronting the ministers of error and sin.’ 


This is surely one of the highest tributes ever paid to a great 
writer. And for some of us may well outweigh all the words of 
the modern minor critics who decry Walter Scott and his writings. 
It might be possible for a keen observer to form this favorable 
judgment of the effect produced by these romantic poems and 
novels, even though he had not himself felt their fascination. For 
though such a man might have only come upon the books in maturer 
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years when his mind was already formed, he might still be able 
to estimate the effect they would be likely to have on other and 
younger readers. But it may be of interest to note that this was 
not the case with Newman, who could speak on this matter from 
his own personal experience. Thus we find him in 1871 writing 
as follows to James Hope-Scott, who had just sent him a copy of 
his abridged edition of Lockhart’s Life of Scott: 


Thank you for your book. In one sense I deserve it; I 
have ever had such a devotion, I may call it, to Walter Scott. 
As a boy, in the early summer mornings, I read Waverly and 
Guy Mannering in bed, when they first came out. At five it 
was time to get up. And long before that, I think when I was 
eight years old, I listened eagerly to the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, which my mother and aunt were reading aloud. 
When he was dying I was continually thinking of him, with 
Keble’s words: 


If ever floating from faint earthiy lyre. 


It has been a trouble to me that his works seem to be so 
forgotten now. Our boys know very little about them. 


From this it will be seen that Newman was one of the very 
first readers of Waverly, and thus came under the spell of the 
master at an early and impressionable age. And those who are 
familiar with the Cardinal’s own writings, know how his interest in 
Scott’s works still remained with him in later life. He was read- 
ing Guy Mannering in his early boyhood when it first came out. And 
after the lapse of half a lifetime, we find him quoting the same 
book with happy effect in the first of his Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics in England. His intimate familiarity with 
the Waverly novels is turned to still better account in the mem- 
orable quotation from The Fortunes of Nigel, which comes as a 
climax to his caustic commentary on the Kingsley correspondence. 
And even in such an abstruse philosophical work as The Grammar of 
Assent, an apt quotation from Peveril of the Peak serves to illus- 
trate his theories on the subject of Natural Inference. 

As the above letter to Hope-Scott shows us, Newman’s per- 
sonal devotion to Scott had in it an element of gratitude. This 
is clearly seen in the allusion to the lines in which Keble asks the 
prayers of those readers who have derived any profit from his writ- 
ings. And we may well believe that Newman’s prayers had some 
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share in bringing Sir Walter’s own family into the Catholic 
fold. 

The part played by Scott’s writings as a contributory cause of 
3 the Catholic Revival, has thus been traced for us in sympathetic 
terms by Newman himself and his disciples and biographers. But 
it may be remarked that the connection has been as clearly seen 
and as forcibly described by one who regards the whole movement 
with very different eyes, to wit, that typical British Protestant, 
George Borrow. In the course of his polemical appendix to the 
book of that name, the Romany Rye gives full vent to his hatred of 
Popery and priestcraft and Jacobitism. When he is denouncing 
the Catholic movement at Oxford and elsewhere, he insists that 
the writings of Walter Scott are the fons et origo malt. And when 
he is confronted with the objection that the Popery, at any rate, 
came not from Scott but from Oxford, his answer is ready to hand. 


Now, what these honest folks say is, to a certain extent, 
founded on fact; the Popery which has overflowed the land 
during the last fourteen or fifteen years has come immediately 
from Oxford, and likewise some of the Jacobitism; Popish and 
Jacobite nonsense, and little or nothing else having been taught 
at Oxford for about that number of years. But whence did 
the pedants get the Popish nonsense with which they have 
corrupted youth? Why, from the same quarter from which 
they got the Jacobite nonsense with which they have inoculated 
those lads who were not inoculated with it before—Scott’s 
novels. 


And speaking, as it would seem, of that sermon which Newman 
always regarded as the beginning of the movement, Borrow says 
with bitter scorn, “Oh! that sermon which was the first mani- 
festation of Oxford feeling, preached at Oxford some time in the 
year ’38 by a divine of a weak and confused intellect, in which 
Popery was mixed up with Jacobitism. The present writer 
remembers perfectly well on reading some extracts from it at the 
time in a newspaper, on the top of a coach, exclaiming, ‘Why, the 
simpleton has been pilfering from Walter Scott’s novels!’ ” 

As might be expected, Borrow does not omit to notice the fact 
that as one result of the movement to which his writings had con- 
tributed, Walter Scott’s own descendants had eventually become 
Catholics. To us, this naturally appears an appropriate reward 
for the good that has thus been done by his means, or as a blessing 
won for the master’s family by Newman’s grateful prayers. But 
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Borrow, regarding the matter from his Protestant standpoint, sees 
it in another light, and considers it a Divine judgment on the 
house of a man who had done so much harm by helping in the 
revival of Popery. 

As we recall the great novelist’s services to the Catholic cause, 
and this bitter abuse which it has brought on his devoted head, it 
is a satisfaction to reflect that the first fit critical appreciation of his 
life and works came from a Catholic hand. Readers of Macaulay’s 
life may remember how the Whig historian was asked to review 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott in the Edinburgh, and how he declined 
the task for very sufficient reasons. With a just sense of his own 
limitations, he confessed that the critical appreciation of works 
of art was not his strong point; and as a review of Lockhart’s 
book must be in great part an appreciation of Scott’s novels, the 
objection was not easy to answer. But even if this were not suf- 
ficient, Macaulay felt that his own estimate of Sir Walter’s char- 
acter was not one that could be appropriately printed at such a time 
in a Scottish review. It was suggested that Jeffrey might be asked 
to write the article. But whatever may have been the reason the 
result was that no such article was written for the Edinburgh, and 
for some other reason, possibly the difficulty felt in criticizing or 
praising Lockhart’s book in his own organ, the Quarterly also re- 
mained silent. (Thus the first important review was Carlyle’s 
article in the London and Westminster Review, subsequently re- 
printed in his Miscellanies, vol. iv.) This is certainly a characteris- 
tic piece of vigorous and original writing. But as a review of the 
biography and as an estimate of its subject, it is eminently unsatis- 
factory. Admirers of Lockhart’s great biography, now very gener- 
ally regarded as second only to Boswell’s Johnson, must feel that the 
critic has misjudged a masterpiece, and lovers of Scott will marvel 
yet more at the hard fate of their hero in the hands of this advocate 
of hero-worship. If the other reviews had remained silent before 
Carlyle spoke, now, at any trate, thete was need of some rejoindet 
to this literary miscarriage of justice. And the answer came ap- 
propriately enough from the pen of a Catholic critic. 

So far, when we have had occasion to quote the opinions of 
Newman or Carlyle or George Borrow, we are only referring to 
books that are widely read, and familiar to many of our 
readers. But we are afraid that comparatively few will at once be 
able to identify this critical rejoinder to Carlyle’s article on Scott 
and Lockhart. For ‘this reason it will be well to explain that we 
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are speaking of the paper on Sir Walter Scott which the late Mr. 
Thomas Arnold contributed to the pages of the Rambler in May, 
1860. The critic, as the reader may remember, was the Catholic 
son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and the brother of Matthew Arnold. 

The writer in the Rambler begins by noting the remarkable 
fact that “since the appearance of the biography of Sir Walter 
Scott by his son-in-law in 1835, none of the leading reviews, with 
one exception, have attempted either a comprehensive criticism 
of the work itself, or a thorough analysis of the character of its 
subject ’—that one exception, as we have seen, was Carlyle’s 
paper. “ The Westminster Review alone,” says Mt. Arnold, “ pub- 
lished as early as 1838, before the publication of the concluding 
volume of the Life, a long and remarkable paper on Scott from the 
pen of Carlyle. This article has since been reprinted among the 
writer’s miscellaneous works. Yet, striking and suggestive as it is, 
and graphic as are many of its touches, we are not sure that the reti- 
cence of other journals was not a wiser course than the hasty verdict 
of the Westminster.” 

There is no need to linger on Mr. Arnold’s vindication of 
Lockhart’s labors as a biographer, or on his critical appreciation 
of Scott’s own writings. But it may be worth while to cite one 
striking passage designed as an answer to Carlyle’s verdict on the 
merely worldly character of Scott’s ambition. “One knows not,” 
says Carlyle, “what idea worthy of the name of great, what 
purpose, instinct, or tendency that could be called great, Scott ever 
was inspited with. His life was worldly: his ambitions were 
worldly. There is nothing spiritual about hitn; all is economical, 
material, of the earth earthy.” 

Against this Mr. Arnold shows how Scott was dominated by 
a lofty idea of patriotism, and of upholding the social fabric in 
which his own lot was cast. And, after this, he gives us the fol- 
lowing striking account of the part played by three great men of 
letters in a critical period of English history : 


If England [he says] is still “a land that freedom chose ;” if 
in her. national life there is no discontinuity, but the past and 
present still mingle with and temper one another in an in- 
extricable network of links and fibres; if we would rather have 
our old England than belong to any nationality in the world, 
though perfected and organized after the most approved revolu- 
tionary thold, we must remember that it was these idealess, 
soulless worldlings, who ate the object of Mr. Carlyle’s dis- 
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paraging sentences—the Scotts, and Burkes, and Johnsons— 
who, winning the intellectual battle saved their country even 
from engaging, much more from sinking, in the internecine so- 
cial strife which ruined France. First, when the elements 
were getting electric, but the storm was still far off, came the 
English Johnson, confounding, like another Socrates, the Soph- 
ists who were laboring to import and naturalize the Voltairian 
philosophy, and securing for the cause of the old and received 
ideas that intellectual ascendency among the upper ranks of so- 
ciety which in France the scoffs of Voltaire and the heavy metal 
of the encyclopedia had transferred to the side of skepticism. 
Next, Burke, the Irishman, when the thunder-cloud first broke, 
stood firm against the exciting influences of the heated atmos- 
phere; and addressing himself especially to the political ques- 
tion, demonstrated how empty and delusive were the current 
cries, how sordid the motives of their utterers; and predicted, 
with marvelous sagacity, the exact course of declension which 
the revolution would take. The last among these heroes of 
order was the Scotchman, Sir Walter Scott. In a somewhat 
different province of human affairs, he fought substantially the 
same battle which Johnson and Burke had fought before him. 
The elemental strife was now raging with doubtful event, and 
all the massiveness of his character, all the force of his will, 
all the resources of his mind, were employed to sustain British 
society under the exhausting ‘struggle, to harden and confirm 
the old inveterate pertinacity of the race, to speak words of 
encouragement in dark days, and raise high the song of vic- 
tory when fortune smiled once more. Of such a man it is not 
true to say, as Mr. Carlyle has said, that there is “nothing spirit- 
ual” about him; that all is “ of the earth earthy.” True, your 
Atlas makes less noise than your Enceladus or Briareus; but 
these will, sooner or later, be whelmed under Mount Etna, 
and heard of no more, while the pillar which supports a world, 
the moral prop which stays society from rushing into ruin 
and collapse, will be valued more and more with the lapse 
of years, and consecrated to perpetual honor by the grateful A 
veneration of posterity. 


Mr. Arnold, it may be added, attributes Carlyle’s failure to 
appreciate Scott to the philosopher’s theory on the true functions + 
and dignity of a man of letters. ‘“ The author of Sartor Resartus 
and of Past and Present, would fain have invested the modern writer 
with the attributes of a Hebrew prophet; despairing of religion, 
he would have set up literature as the guide of life, made the author | 
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the only authentic preacher, and the publication of a book synony- 
mous with the evangelization of a people.” A man holding this 
lofty, if somewhat exaggerated idea of literature, might well be dis- 
posed to misjudge one who apparently wrote books for no better 
object than that of winning wealth and fame for himself by giving 
pleasure to his readers. And even to some who do not take such 
a high line as Carlyle, it might seem that Scott lived on a lower 
plane than those writers whose main purpose it is to edify or instruct 
their countrymen. 

But, to go back to a topic on which we have already touched, it 
may be remarked that these admirable ends are far more likely 
to be served by a true artist exercising his gifts in their most 
natural way, under the inspiration of genius and according to the 
laws of his art, than by one who is preoccupied with other con- 
siderations. A story written for the purpose of imparting moral or 
religious principles, or illustrating a period of history, will almost 
inevitably fail to secure its effect. But these novels and poems, 
which apparently aimed only at that pleasure in fair forms which 
is the native end of art, have really had a far-reaching effect on his- 
torical studies, and as Mr. Arnold and Cardinal Newman have 
shown us, have helped to sustain the state in an hour of danger, 
and have contributed to a great religious revival. And the reason, 
as we have seen, is this, that the truth of art secures the truth of 
history. 

The instinct of the true artist will save him from the pitfalls 
that beset the polemical historian. And we may see this clearly 
enough, when we contrast the Catholic influence of Scott’s novels 
with those pages in which Borrow’s otherwise admirable books are 
marred by his hereditary hatred of Popery. Turn from those to 
the other pages where he draws his pleasing pictures of the tramps 
and gypsies whom he knew and loved so well, and you recognize the 
hand of an artist, and feel that the likeness is true to life. But when 
he shows us the solemn absurdities of the “ man in black,” we feel 
that he is dealing in monstrosities and abstractions. It is evidently 
meant to be a hard hit at Popery. But the discerning Catholic 
reader will only regret to see a man of such real ability beating 
the air and making himself ridiculous. This poor piece of polemical 
but unhistorical romance was obviously designed to vindicate Prot- 
estantism, but it is easy to see why it is hopelessly ineffective, while 
Scott’s romances, which were not written to promote Catholicism, 
really had that desirable result. 
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Much the same may be said of the excellent moral influence 
exerted by Walter Scott’s writings. In this he presents a pleasing 
contrast to too many modern novelists. But here, again, there is 
no reason to suspect him of any desire to pose as a moral teacher 
who writes for the purpose of edification. And for this very reason 
he was all the more likely to fulfill that useful office. For it is 
enough that the author is a good man and true to himself. For his 
work is in a manner himself, and gives faithful expression to the 
noble ideas by which he is inspired. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that whatever may be its beauty of outward form and musical 
language, a literature which is tainted with immorality and exerts 
an evil influence in so far falls short of artistic perfection. For 
the beauty of true art, like that of the king’s daughter, is not only 
in the fair form of words and the harmony of sweet sounds that are 
pleasing to the ear. It is likewise within, in the beauty of fair 
thoughts and noble ideals and harmony with everlasting law. 

Judged by this standard, the work of Walter Scott may rightly 
claim a higher place than much of that modern literature which 
a mere sensuous criticism would set above him. And those who 
are familiar with his writings, may well rejoice in the fact that in 
spite of the crowd of younger rivals by which they are surrounded, 
they still hold their own after the lapse of a hundred years. For 
when we come to compare them with some of our modern novels, 
we can hardly do better than give a new application to Newman’s 
words, and say that whatever fault may be found with the poems and 
romances of Walter Scott, when contrasted with the popular writers 
of the present century, “they stand almost as oracles of truth con- 
fronting the ministers of error and sin.” 




















THE OLD DOOR IN THE WALL. 
BY ANNIE JOLLIFFE. 


sg] HE object of my great curiosity for sometime was an 
old door set in a crumbling, smoke-begrimed wall, 
which formed the end of a short alley, called Ivy 
Court, turning out of a street which I frequented 
daily. The door had once been green, now the little 
= spore was left was of a dull brownish color. There had been 
some ornamental stone work in the bricks above, but this had fallen 
down, and weeds were growing out of the interstices. There was 
nothing very remarkable about wall or door; why it should interest 
me so much I did not know. Perhaps because I was lonely, and my 
life so strange at that time. I had been brought up im a bright, happy 
home, with every luxury money could buy, every wish gratified— 
almost before it was expressed—by loving parents who were devoted 
to me, the only child left to them out of a large family. I fully re- 
turned their affection, though I think I feared, more than loved, my 
father. For there were times when I could tell there was some secret 
which made my mother silent and sad, and my father stern and cross, 
though no trouble or difficulty was ever mentioned before me, and 
when I tried to question my mother on the subject, she refused to 
enlighten me, and begged me never to ask again, so I went on my 
own way, enjoying my careless and happy youth, and I was nearly 
twenty before any sorrow came to me. 

My father died suddenly; then I found that he had lost all his 
money, leaving myself and my delicate mother to poverty, and a 
dishonored name. My time was fully occupied in adapting myself to 
my new life, and taking care of my dear mother, who was never 
quite the same again, though she tried hard for my ‘sake to be brave 
and uncomplaining. In three years she also died, and I was alone. 
When all was settled, I found I should have just enough money to 
keep me from actual starvation, and it was clear that I must work. 
Fortunately I was strong and full of energy, and I made up my mind 
to go toa large city, away from all my former friends. 

My one talent was drawing: ftom my earliest yeats I had 
been devoted to it. I had been well taught, and therefore I hoped 
I might find some way of making money by my art. This might 
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have been a work of time and difficulty, but for the kindness of a 
former drawing master. At one time—years ago—my parents 
had helped him with money. He and his good wife were most grate- 
ful and never forgot us, so that when, in this crisis of my life, I 
wrote to him for advice he was only too delighted to help me. He 
soon procured me some work, which would not at first be very re- 
munerative, but might lead to something better. 

So I went to the great city, and by the help of these kind people, 
I found a quiet and comfortable lodging, and settled down to my 
work, which was at some distance away. Every day I walked 
there and back. The nearest and most agreeable way led me through 
a street called “ Lime Walk;” it was composed of small houses, 
occupied, it seemed, by working people; there were little gardens 
in front of all the homes, and it amused me to see how differently 
they were kept. 

I began to take an interest in these poor people; I knew all the 
children by sight, and often talked to them. From this street ran 
Ivy Court, which ended in the old wall and the door, which so much 
excited my curiosity. It was a very short, narrow, stone-paved 
alley, only a few houses on each side, and these appeared to be un- 
inhabited and dilapidated. Over the top of the old wall, I could see 
tall trees, which led me to believe there was a garden behind it, 
but I could see no house, nor did I ever see the door open. I 
asked my landlady if she could tell me anything about this 
desolate and apparently deserted place; she knew nothing, and had 
scarcely noticed the place, and evidently thought my curiosity 
childish. 

One spring morning, as I was passing quite early, I saw stand- 
ing by the door an old woman, poorly dressed, carrying a basket 
of provisions. I hesitated in passing, and saw her pull a string 
which I had not noticed before; a bell tinkled, the door opened of 
itself, and the woman passed in, shutting it behind her. “So that 
is the inhabitant of the place,” I said to myself, “ how abject and 
poor she looks.” 

As I passed through Lime Walk, some months later, my eyes, as 
usual, turned to the old wall. I looked at the fine plane trees, and 
fancied an old-fashioned garden, and longed to see it. To my great 
surprise I noticed that the door really was a little way open; with- 
out thinking of what I was doing, I walked quickly towards it and 
stepped inside. I found myself in a square flagged courtyard; to 
my left were the backs of houses; facing me was a wall correspond- 
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ing with the one by which I had entered; behind this second wall 
must be the garden, for the branches of the trees hung over into 
the yard. 

On my right, against the back of some tall building, stood a 
small dwelling house, only one story high. But how unlike a poor 
hovel! There were two windows, shaded with pretty white lace cur- 
tains; two window boxes of scarlet geraniums made bright spots of 
color, a canary was singing joyously. A door in the corner stood 
wide open, and just as I was beginning to realize my own rudeness, 
a figure appeared in the doorway saying, ‘Come in, my dear, do 
come in.” 

She was neither poor nor abject; she was a dear little old 
lady, with a sweet face, bright brown eyes, and snowy hair waving 
on her forehead, surmounted by a dainty cap of white muslin. 
She was dressed in black, on her shoulders a white muslin fichu 
which crossed in front, and was fastened with an old-fashioned 
cameo brooch. She was evidently lame or decrepit, for she leaned 
heavily on a stick. As I hesitated to go forward, she cried out, 
entreatingly, 

“ Oh, please come in, my dear. I have waited for you so long.” 

I followed her, as she slowly made her way through a long 
and narrow room, into which the outer door opened. She led 
the way to the far end, and begged me to be seated in an easy 
chair which stood beside the open window; she herself sank into 
another, for her exertions seemed to have left her breathless and 
exhausted. Meanwhile I was taking a rapid survey of this mys- 
terious place. There was a fireplace at one end of the room farthest 
from the door; on one side of it stood a tall cupboard of carved 
oak; on the other was an open door, through which I could see a 
pretty, well-furnished bedroom. There were easy chairs, an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, a large table, and one or two small 
ones, and a dresser on which was arranged crockery of all kinds 
and a grandfather’s clock. But what struck me most, as being out 
of keeping with the rest of the room, was a very large oil painting 
in a massive frame, which occupied most of the wall opposite where 
I was sitting. There was time for only a hasty glance, when the 


_ old lady began to talk again. 


“To think that you have come at last, my dear, how glad 
I am.” 

“But surely you do not know who I am, so how could you 
expect me?” 
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“T saw you in a vision of the night, dear. I have waited many 

years, for my boy to come back to me. Then one night in a dream 
I saw a young lady, in a white dress and hat, standing out there in 
the yard in the bright sunshine, and I heard a voice saying, “This 
is the lady who will bring your boy back to you.’ I saw it three 
nights, so I knew it was true, and I have been watching for you 
ever since.” 

“ How long ago was that?” 

She shook her head sadly, and answered, “I don’t know; may 
have been two years, or may have been ten, I can’t remember. I 
know it’s many years since he went away. I’ve kept count of that. 
Oh, my boy, it’s been weary waiting so long for you.” 

She looked up, over the fireplace, and I saw hanging there an 
oil painting of a very handsome young man. “ Your son?” I 
asked. 

“My son, oh, no, he was a gentleman, but more to me than a 
son. I loved his mother dearly, and I brought him up from a baby.” 

Again she became silent, but as I rose to go, she exclaimed, 
“ You are not going to leave me, you must have some tea, and after 
that you can tell me what you know of him.” 

I thought the poor old lady was slightly mad, and that I had 
better humor her. 

While she was busied in her preparations, I examined more 
closely the large picture. It represented part of the interior of 
an old church, with massive pillars and arches, and an ancient 
porch, cool and dark. Through the open door, the summer sunlight 
formed a striking contrast. On the porch, on a stone bench, sat 
an aged man with long white hair and beard; his thin hands were 
clasped on the head of his stick; his whole face and figure expressed 
weariness and sorrow; his gaze appeared fixed on a grave, bright 
with summer flowers, in the churchyard outside. Close by, in the 
brilliant sunshine, stood a beautiful girl, and by her side a young 
man, the very personification of youth and strength; beyond the 
church gate some children were playing on the grass beside the road. 
The whole picture was wonderfully attractive. 

“ Who painted this?” I asked. 

“ Why him, Harry Melcombe, of course,” she answered, in a 
tone which implied reproof at my ignorance. “He was only twenty 
when he did that, in this very room; it was his studio then. He 
thought that picture would make him famous, but nothing came of it, 
and now it’s mine, and I am keeping it till he comes back. But now 
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let us have our tea. I am always at my best after a cup of good tea. 
I’m sorry, though, I have no cake for you. I prepared for you at 
one time, but you were so long coming. Why was it?” 

“T had no vision telling me to come.” 

“Not before, but you must have had it at last, or why did 
you come? ” 

Then I told her how much I had been interested in the doorway, 
and seeing it open had stepped in to look. 

“The gate open,” she exclaimed, “then it must have been 
unfastened all the morning, and they might have got in!” 

She seemed much troubled about this, so to divert her thoughts, 
I asked, “‘ Do you live here alone? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ But how do you manage about your house, you surely cannot 
do the work yourself?” 

“No, Sarah Phillips comes in most mornings to clean up and 
do my errands. I don’t mind her. I’ve known her all her life; 
her mother was cook when I lived with Mrs. Melcombe there,” 
pointing to the wall over which the plane trees hung. 

“ Oh, did you live there once?” 

“ Yes, till the master died; if you look you can see the place 
in that wall where there was a gate that led from the garden to this 
studio where my boy used to paint. There is a fine old house in that 
garden; when it was sold after the master’s death, the entrance 
from here was blocked up; they would have this too if they could; 
they’re trying to turn me out, but they won’t. I’m going to be here 
till my Harry comes back, please God.” 

“ Does no one come to visit you?” I asked. 

“ Only Father Morris; I don’t-open to anybody else.” 

“ How do you know who is outside, you cannot see? ” 

“ He and Sarah ring twice, then I pull the string, and so I will 
for you, but you must remember to ring distinctly twice.” 

I now said I really must go. 

“ You'll come again soon, and bring him, won’t you? ” 

“T cannot promise that, but I will come and see you again 
if you like.” 

“ Well, well, we can wait, and sometime you will be shown 
how to find him. You see it has come true so far; you were sent 
to me exactly as I saw.” 

“ T should like to know your name,” I said. 
“Tam Mrs. Kezia Bowen, but they always called me Kippy, 
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so I must be Kippy to you; it will be good to hear the old name 
after so many years; now what shall I call you?” 

“ My name is Vanda Waldegrave.” 

“Oh, Miss Waldegrave is much too long for me, and I should 
not like to call you Vanda; so let me think—I know! I will call 
you ‘Comfort,’ for you have comforted me to-day, and I am sure 
you will in future.” 

The next day I sought out the good Jesuit Father Morris, and 
from him I learned her history. She came of well-to-do parents, 
and had a good education, but at sixteen she married, against the 
wishes of her friends, a very undesirable man—a sea captain. She 
traveled about with him, and had a life of trial and many adventures 
till his death. At twenty years old she found herself a penniless 
widow, in a foreign town. While traveling she met a young man 
and woman on their honeymoon, to whom she was able to be of 
service. Shortly afterwards the young bride was again taken ill 
in a hotel; her distracted husband sent for Mrs. Bowen to nurse 
her. The illness proved to be scarlet fever; Mrs. Bowen’s good 
nursing really saved Mrs. Melcombe’s life, and they became much 
attached. She lived with them till the wife’s death a few 
years later, when Harry, her only child, was about a year old. 
Kippy promised to be a mother to him, and well she kept her 
promise; she took entire charge of him, never leaving him night 
or day, devoting her whole life to him. As the boy grew up, he 
returned her affection and loved her asa mother. From his earliest 
years he showed great talent for drawing, and determined to be an 
artist, and from this he never wavered, though his father had 
planned quite a different career for him. 

Mr. Melcombe was never the same man after his wife’s death, 
and took little notice of the boy during his childhood, so that as he 
grew up there was very little sympathy between father and son. 
The boy was not bad or vicious, nor was he as good as his adoring 
foster-mother believed, and as time went on he had frequent dis- 
agreements with his father. Kippy always did her best to help 
him, and often gave him her own savings to shield him from the 
anger of his father when he had been too extravagant. 

By the time Harry was twenty he had painted several really 
good pictures, and was looked upon as a most promising artist. 
Then he had a serious quarrel with his father; no one, not even 
Kippy, knew what it was about, but it ended in Harry leaving 
home quite suddenly and never returning. Kippy was broken- 
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hearted at parting with her darling, but he told her to wait patiently, 
and some day he would come back, or send for her, and on that hope 
she had lived ever since. 

His father did not live long after this; he left an annuity 
for the faithful Kippy, and would have given her a nice cottage 
to live in, but she begged so hard to be allowed to live in the old 
studio that Mr. Melcombe had it made into a dwelling place, and 
settled it upon her for life. She never believed her boy was dead, 
and was sure when he came back he would look for her there. 
When Mr. Melcombe’s effects were sold, Kippy tried hard to get 
the large picture, which was Harry’s greatest work; she found she 
could only have it by buying it, and cheerfully devoted all her sav- 
ings for the purpose. At one time she was a very active woman, 
but prolonged illness had left her crippled and lame, and she never 
went out now, except occasionally to Mass. 

“Her old friends have died or gone away,” he added, “ and 
she will not admit strangers, so, if she is willing to let you visit her 
sometimes, it will be very kind of you to do so.” 

I told him I had been afraid she was rather mad. 

“Oh, no, her mind is all right, but she continually dwells on 
this thought of Harry’s return, and has a morbid fear of being 
turned out of her home. Some years ago when those stores in 
front changed hands, they wanted to buy the studio, as it 
is built against the back of their premises, and someone called on 
Kippy about it. Since then she has lived in fear of letting anyone 
come in, but I think you will in other respects find her an interest- 
ing and intelligent woman; she is grand in her long and unselfish 
devotion to Harrison Melcombe.”’ 

After this I went often to see the dear old woman, and became 
much attached to her; she was always pleased to see me, and very 
grateful for my visits. But it was very pathetic to see her look 
at me when I entered her room, and I grew to dread her constant 
question, “ Any news of my boy?” and to see her face change from 
hopeful expectancy to patient sadness at my reply; but after a 
moment she would look up with her sweet smile and say, “ Well, 
we must wait, and meanwhile my dear Comfort is always 
welcome.” 

The time came round to the anniversary of my first visit to her. 
I found she had got quite a little feast for my tea—cakes, straw- 
berries and cream—“ to celebrate the first coming of my Comfort,” 
she said. As I looked at her attentively during tea, it struck me 
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that she seemed much older and more fragile, but she was bright 
and cheerful as ever. Her talk as usual turned to her boy. 

“ He’ll soon come now, I think, for I don’t believe I can live 
much longer, and I must see him again before I die.” 

“ But do you not think it is just possible he may be dead?” 
I asked. ‘ You know it is so long since you heard of him.” 

“ Oh, no, his father believed he was dead, but I knew better; 
he would not have left his Kippy without a word; he would have 
sent a message, or left it to be sent in case of his death; no, no, 
he’s alive;/ and means to come back to me some day; he never 
thinks how hard it is for me to wait so long; that was always 
Harry’s failing, he was so thoughtless.” 

As winter came on she grew more feeble, but at first refused 
to have anyone to stay with her. I managed to bribe Sarah Phillips 
to go in frequently, and soon Kippy was glad to give up her little 
housework, and by degrees Sarah was installed there altogether. 

But Kippy’s strength continued to fail rapidly. I installed a 
nurse for the night, whilst Sarah Phillips took charge of her in the 
day when I could not be there, but every spare moment I devoted 
to her. One wet stormy evening, when I had left her comfortably 
settled for the night, I set off to walk home. I felt that my poor 
old friend would not need me much longer; the end could not be 
far off. Arriving at my own door I suddenly remembered a promise 
made to a friend to go to a certain shop, and explain about a frame 
she very much wanted. “It will do to-morrow,” I said, for the 
shop was some little distance, and no car would bring me near it. 
But at once I thought better of it, and started off. 

When I arrived at the shop, a young man, who was about to go 
in, stepped back, and held open the door for me to enter. Some- 
thing in his face arrested my attention. I seemed to have known 
him before. While waiting I wondered who he could be; he was 
unmistakably of good breeding, handsome, and distinguished look- 
ing. iI heard him ordering a frame for a small water color draw- 
ing which he had brought. As I glanced idly at the picture which 
the shopman was measuring, I saw, to my surprise, that it was 
a sketch of the large oil painting in Kippy’s room! The shopman 
said, “It shall be done to-morrow, sir. What name and address? ”’ 
and the answer was “Mr. Harrison Melcombe, Palace Hotel.” 
Then I knew where I had so often seen the face before—in the por- 
trait over Kippy’s mantelpiece. 

I followed him out of the shop, never reflecting how I could 
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speak to a stranger, thinking only of Kippy and her longing to see 
her boy—nor thinking that this young man might not be her lost 
darling. As he was waiting to cross the street, my hesitating “ I beg 
your pardon,” caused him to turn in surprise. I don’t know how 
I began, or in what words I told my story, but somehow I made him 
acquainted with the facts of the case. 

“You must be speaking of my father,” he said; “I know he 
lived in this neighborhood in his youth, and that he once painted 
a large picture from the sketch you saw, which only came into my 
possession when my mother died, a year ago.” 

“And your father?” I asked. “Oh, surely he is not dead.” 

“ He has been dead ten years.” 

“Oh, poor old Kippy! but you must have heard your father 
speak of her; you will see her, won’t you, and talk to her of him?” 

“T will see her gladly, to-night if you like; he never told me 
much of his early life, yet I do remember his once saying to me 
that if he ever went back to his native city, he should first look up 
his dear old foster-mother. He had heard that his father was dead, 
and had left everything to a distant relation, so there was nothing 
to call him back.” 

Nothing, I thought, but one patient old woman who trusted in 
his promise, and waited year after year for a word from him! As 
we walked on together, he told me how his father had traveled about 
the world for some years, and eventually settled down in California, 
where he met his wife. 

“ Did he continue to paint?” I asked. 

“No, I believe he gave that up. I fancy he led rather a wild 
life before he came to California, and after his marriage he had 
enough to do to manage my mother’s large estates.” 

I thought it advisable that he should not see Kippy that night, 
so he agreed to meet me in Lime Court early the next 
morning. He quite understood my feelings on the subject, and 
readily agreed to make the most of that one poor little speech of his 
father’s, and to take care she should not find out that her boy had 
lived in comfort and prosperity for years, without sending her a 
word, or even giving her a thought. 

When we met at the green door in the morning, I said to him, 
“T will go in first and see how she is. What we shall say afterwards 
I do not know—if you only had a message for her! We must keep 
the truth from her if need be, so that she shall die happy, and mind 
you are intelligent about your father’s. picture and the portrait of 
VOL. C.—I2 
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himself; look at it well as you go through the sitting-room, and 
then you can tell her if you think it like him.” 

But our plans and worries were quite unnecessary. She saw us 
pass the window, and as I appeared alone at the door, she cried out, 

“You have brought him at last, Comfort; I knew you would. 
Come in at once, Harry, my boy.” 

She raised herself in bed, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, she murmured, “ God has been very good to spare me till you 
came home, Harry, and now I can give you back your big picture; 
aren't you glad I kept it for you? ” 

He rose to the occasion and answered, 

“Very glad, dear Kippy, and I thank you so much for all your 
faithful devotions.” 

She was quite exhausted after that, and lay quite still, till a 
slight movement on Harry’s part aroused her. 

“You won’t go away! You won’t leave me again? Promise 
me, it won’t be long; I am going fast.” 

“T promise I will not leave you, Kippy dear,” he answered. 

“ Ah, now, I know you are indeed my boy, that is the way you 
used to speak when you were a child.” 

She lay still, looking so radiantly happy, with her hand in 
Harry’s. She would occasionally rouse herself to smile on him, 
and once she asked, 

“You know your father is dead?” 

7a 

“You must not feel hardly about him, dear, he believed you 
were dead, or he would not have left his money to your cousin. 
I hope you are well off, dear boy.” 

“Yes, very well off.” 

“ That’s good, and are you married?” 

“No.” She turned to me with a smile. ‘ Was not my vision 
true, Comfort? A real comfort she has been to me, Harry, and 
you'll look after her when I’m gone, won’t you?” 

“ Indeed I will.” 

She spoke no more after that, and we thought she was uncon- 
scious, but occasionally she opened her eyes to look at us, So we 
sat beside her till sunset, when with a slight sigh, and a happy smile 
on her face, the faithful spirit passed away. Harry has fulfilled 
his promise. We have a house in the country where an honored 
place is given to the large picture, and Harry’s portrait hangs side 
by side with that of the faithful Kippy. 
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The Voices of the Dead, 
Whose calling from above 

Comes as the joy of heaven 
To those who fear and love. 


“Thou takest, Death, earth’s best, 
Beggared are we who live; 

For pain that must abide, 
What solace canst thou give? ” 


“T take him not away, 

He was but loaned to thee; 
And now I make him thine 

In lasting charity. 


_ “ Silencing call of sense, 

His voice shall reign supreme. 
From him into thy soul 

Shall benediction stream. 


“ Above the noise of earth, 
Above the lust and strife, 

His quiet call shall sound, 
Leading thee on to life. 


“What I am worth to thee 
Shall deepen in thy soul ; 
Both urge thee in the race 
And lead thee to the goal. 


“Tn loyal thought of him, 
Now. by God’s vision blest, 
The unseen shall be seen, 
And thou shalt know God best.” 


The Voices of the Dead, 
Whose singing low and clear 

Comes as the joy of heaven 

To those who love and hear. 
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COMPLETING THE REFORMATION. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
V. 


HE history of the modern anti-intellectualist move- 
ment, from Kant’s time on, is the recurrence of the 
same central principle under various guises—the su- 
periority, namely, of the sentimental over the ra- 
tional, the gradual identification of the “real” and 

the “true” with the “experienced ” and the “ felt.” It is a tale 

that lends itself to a shortened telling, because of its underlying 
unity of thought and purpose. 

Kant, it will be remembered, separated the intellect from the 
will, the speculative reason from the practical. Only by separating 
these two powers could he disparage intellectual, and extol moral, 
conviction. The end, it would seem, justified the means. And 
although Kant’s system, as a whole, may be said to have perished 
with him, not so its spirit, which still survives the dead body of 
doctrine whereof it was once the animating soul. Kant was the 
creator of a method rather than the founder of an enduring philos- 
ophy, and the method he created consisted in dismembering the 
human mind, in divorcing its faculties, in disorganizing its powers. 
That method it is which he bequeathed to modern philosophy, and 
we shall now see to what lengths it drove his residuary legatees. 

Kant lived to see his life work suddenly eclipsed by one not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with him for ability, yet around 
whose superficial thought the age gathered, as it always does, when 
someone says something to its suiting. In 1799, Schleiermacher 
reduced religion to sentiment pure and simple, striking off the ad- 
jective “ moral,” as Kant, in his own high-handed way, had stricken 
off the adjective “ intellectual.” We have, said Schleiermacher, a 
feeling of absolute dependence on the power that animates and up- 
holds the universe. This feeling is the very essence of religion. 
Reason may subsequently pry into this feeling, morality may blos- 
som forth from it, but neither the rational nor the moral has any- 
thing to do with the taproot of religion undefiled. A pure and 
perfect harmony, discerned by the listening spirit, hovers around 
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all human actions, and “ manifests the essence”’ of the world far 
better than the pale white light of intelligence reflects it. Religion, 
he said, is just such an esthetic emotion as this, independent of 
reason for its origin, and of morality for its development. How 
Kant would have scorned this reduction of religion from a moral 
to an esthetic emotion, especially to that of music, which he class- 
ified as “inferior” and “ unsturdy.” But he himself had not 
scrupled to reduce religion from an intellectual idea to a moral 
sentiment, so that, in principle, at least, his rebuke of Schleier- 
macher would have recoiled inwardly upon himself. The founder 
of the “divorcing process” should not complain if his example 
was imitated, and an absolute separation decreed between religion 
and all things else. Logic is logic, in error as in truth. 

It is impossible to calculate the mischief wrought by this falla- 
cious separation of sentiment from reason. It is the “ original sin” 
that vitiates the entire philosophy of the Reform, and makes “ com- 
mon sense ” gasp and stare at the extravagances of view to which it 
insidiously led.. Do we fear because we tremble, or do we tremble 
because we fear? The former, says Professor James, in his theory 
of the emotions: it is the tremblings that cause all our fears. He 
had to invert the truth of experience and scandalize “ common 
sense,” in this statement, because, like Schleiermacher and Kant, he 
imagined that the mind did all its feeling and experiencing down- 
stairs, and then ran upstairs to do its thinking—two separate opera- 
tions which it never intermixed. So we tremble first and fear 
afterwards, in theory, though in practise no one yet—not even Pro- 
fessor James or Professor Lange—ever “ experienced” that order 
of events. 

There must be something wrong with the instrument of logic 
when it puts the cart before the horse. What is it? As we have 
had occasion to point out more than once before, intelligence com- 
penetrates sense, and our rudimentary concepts of the “ good,” the 
“true,” the “ noxious,” and the “ pleasant ” are practically simulta- 
neous with our earliest impressions. Restore this fact of com- 
penetration, banish the fiction of a compartmental mind, and what 
becomes of the sentimentalist theory of knowledge and religion? 
It falls with the fallacy, the groundless supposition, on which its 
whole superstructure is reared. The champions of experience do 
not follow it themselves, they lead it into alien paths, and make it 
point in the direction they trace out beforehand for it. It was not 
enough to disrupt the Church, it would seem—the mind, too, had 
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to have its solidarity broken, lest the inner unity survive, after the 
outer had been shattered. When Solomon proposed to divide the 
child for which the rival mothers contended, it was the real mother 
who cried out in anguish—No! The spurious claimant does not 
appear to have been so disheartened over the prospect of division. 
Why should she? It was not her child! 

But the “ divorce proceedings ” did not stop at the separation 
of the sentimental and the rational. Religion had yet to be com- 
pletely divorced from knowledge, from reality also, and this di- 
vision was effected by Albrecht Ritschl, in 1870, when he attempted 
to rewrite theology from a purely subjective point of view, treading 
over old ground already broken by Kant. The content of one’s faith 
did not matter, he said, so long as the foundation was sure, and 
what is that but an experience of ideal values? He accordingly sub- 
stituted “judgments of worth” for “ judgments of existence,” 
reduced the realities of religion to subjective ideals, and sought 
shelter behind the contradiction that a believing heart might coexist 
with an agnostic intellect. Christianity was thus made to dwindle 
to a set of spiritual impressions, with no physical, historical, or 
philosophical background for support. All its relations were sup- 
pressed, save those that concern the emotions of the individual. 

Christian dogma, so far from being a true, though inadequate, 
apprehension of reality, as Catholic theologians teach, became a sort 
of mental knight-errantry—a pursuit of hazy ideals, forever sought, 
yet never to be won. Knowledge? There could be no real knowl- 
edge of religious truths in such an airy view. Christianity is un- 
dogmatic, and a man need not trouble to inquire, much less to 
believe, that the facts narrated in the Gospels, concerning the person 
and work of Christ, are historically true, or the veriest of inven- 
tions. Keep your religion in one chamber of the mind, and your 
science in another. Let your intellect be as agnostic as it may, pro- 
vided your heart hold true to what your mind discredits. The 
insulators are at work on Christianity ! 

It is the same seeking of an asylum for religion, a house of 
refuge for pietism, that dominated the thought of Kant. And it 
stands condemned by the very fact that the human mind is a soli- 
dary whole which can neither invite nor harbor contradiction. Prot- 
estantism is wiping the slate of history clean, to rewrite it in 
accord with its own principles. The complex is being simplified, 
the part is usurping to itself the place of the whole, and impersonal 
objective truth might as well be non-existent, for all the notice 
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that is taken of it. Sic volo, sic iubeo: stat pro ratione voluntas! 
Was not truth, like the Sabbath, made for man? Well, then, we 
will accept so much of it as suits our temperament, and declare the 
rest corruption. It is a facile method, but when we inquire into 
the authority behind it, we find nothing but arrogance—the pre- 
sumption, namely, that any and every individual has the ability 
to discover for himself the “simple essence” of Christianity. 
Will not some of these omniscient beings please pause long enough 
to tell us when, where, and how they acquired this extraordinary 
ability? Or rather, will not someone first prove that the essence of 
the Christian religion is simple ?—because that is the real question. 
To criticize everything but one’s own point of view and procedure, 
is to make audacity the criterion of truth, supposition the touch- 
stone of reality. 

Cardinal Newman recounts the fable of a lion, shown through 
a baronial demesne by the master of the house. The tables in the 
hall feil away into alabaster lion’s paws, the mural decorations por- 
trayed the king of beasts in every conceivable posture of inferiority 
to man. Upon being dismissed, the lion was asked how he had 
enjoyed his visit. Very much, he said, only, only—things would 
have been quite different had lions, and not men, been the sculptors 
and the painters. The moral of which, so far as it concerns the 
present drift of our theme, is that the sturdiness of Christianity has 
been similarly misdealt with by self-assured critics who paint things 
not as they are, but as the painters would have them be. They see, 
in other words, what they wish to see, no more. The “ intent ” of 
their thinking has not a little to do with the “content” of their 
thought. 

Professor James went so far, on one occasion, as practically to 
identify “ wishing” and “ willing” with “knowing” and “ be- 
lieving,” when he said that the purpose of a man’s thought created 
the sum and substance of his thinking. The statement is false, 
when thus unduly generalized, and yet we have often wondered if 
Professor James was not accurately here describing the mind of the 
modern critic, where purpose certainly plays the predominant part, 
diminishing the real “ content” of ideas, in accord with the preju- 
dices or preferences of the analyst. True of minds of his own 
type, he made the statement true of all; universalizing what was 
particular, extending the psychology of a specially indoctrinated 
class to the race at large. His mistake lay in making the indict- 
ment general. 
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Ritschl’s attempt to combine agnosticism and religion was 
naturally followed by others in the same direction. Fries and Wette 
put forth the theory that religion is a sort of “ presentiment,” in 
support of which no rational justification can be offered. The heart 
feels, but when the mind tries to analyze this feeling into ideas, the 
whole thing evaporates, so they say, and becomes wraith-like. All 
that can be done, therefore, is to study the history of this world-old 
emotion of man, called religion. And in doing so, care must be 
taken to separate the feeling from the ideas in which it struggles to 
find expression through the ages. For religion, child of darkness, 
is ever striving to array itself as an angel of light, ever endeavoring 
to translate its blind emotion into a rational idea. But in vain. 
The ideas to which religion gives rise in the course of history are 
mere symbols of the unknowable, not an actual growth in knowledge. 
at all. To recover religion in all its pristine and perpetual purity, 
we must look for an original, mysterious emotion or feeling, not for 
an idea, bless me!—no, not for anything like that! Let’s take the 
things that come first, first! The history of religion must be re- 
written, with all ideas left out—contaminations these, that crept 
in from philosophy, without anybody’s noticing it, till the critics 
made the great discovery. 

Loisy and Tyrrell were more influenced by this insidious 
thought than by anything else. It is the false inspiration of every- 
thing they ever imagined or wrote, and had they devoted as much 
time to their accepted starting-principle, as they did to elaborating 
the conclusions which it suggested, they would have seen that it was 
not history that needed to be rewritten, but their own misconception 
of it that should have been revised. 

For, clearly, it is impossible to regard history as the mere 
observation of fact by reputable witnesses. There is no fact 
perceived or observed by man, that is not accompanied by some 
interpretation, spontaneously, immediately. Intellectual, rational 
elements are present in all that a man observes, as well as elements 
of sense and physical sight. An inchoative interpretation accom- 
panies the perception of every fact. No man does all his thinking, 
after he has done his observing. He does his reflective thinking 
afterwards, it is true, but reflection is only a prolongation of the 
thinking which he did spontaneously, while facts were occurring or 
being observed. The intellect is no “detached apparatus,” and 
only an interested psychology could ever so regard it. “ Pure” 
thought, “pure” feeling, “pure” observation, pure this or pure 
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that, are abstract inventions, philosophical myths. The mind of 
man is not a tessellated checkerboard, with one little square for 
sentiment, another for ideas, and still others for will, desire, and 
purpose. To say, therefore, that feeling occurs independently of 
ideas, that intuition goes on withaut rational apprehension, or that 
facts and scenes are observed, without thought having any part in 
the process, is to say something so radically at variance with the 
truth of psychology and the psychology of truth, that any system, 
built upon such a groundless assumption, totters to its fall, of its 
own weight. 

“ Modernism,” from top to bottom, is honeycombed with the 
fallacious spirit of separatism just mentioned. It is built upon the 
general assumption that ideas express feelings, not objects, and 
that they rise out of sentiment, only to fall back again into this 
their parent sea. Ritschl, Fries, Wette, and Harnack had already 
advanced this sentimentalist theory, and Sabatier had gaily dressed 
it up for the popular eye, before Loisy and Tyrrell made it their 
point of starting, to draw therefrom the conclusion that we are 
forever in the presence of two unknowables—the Divine and the 
human. The dogmatic formulas of the Church, they said, afford us 
no real knowledge of God, even partial. They are symbols of the 
unknown, which tell us how to act, but reveal not the object of 
our seeking iri the slightest. In fact, revelation is only an in- 
terpretation of our own religious sentiment, not a manifestation 
of divine truth, made by the Lord of all to the sons of men. How 
is it that men will persist in drawing consequences from a point 
of view, without ever submitting to criticism the point from which 
the view is taken? ‘There are many reasons, of course, but the 
psychological one seems to be that every evolution of thought is 
regarded as a real progress, every reaction an advance. The love 
of the novel is stronger, apparently, than the love of the lasting 
and the true. And the desire to be abreast of the times has led 
many to race past truth bruised and battered by the wayside. 

Two views more, and we are at the end of our historical sur- 
vey. The reader will have noticed that Reformation thought has 
been running steadily in a subjective direction for three hundred 
years. Philosophy has become idealistic, and realism of whatever 
sort has had no one until very recently to do it reverence, and then all 
too poorly and without heart. The reigning system all along has 
been that of absolute idealism which locates all objects within the 
Divine mind, and goes so far as to identify the physical universe 
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with the mind of God Himself. “ Nothing is but thinking makes 
it so.” It must be said of this attitude, however, that it still re- 
tained the idea of absolute truth, even though it denied the inde- 
pendent existence of the physical universe. Beneath change it saw 
permanency, and in matter, mind. It refused to court the irra- 
tional, it would not pin its faith to the fleeting. 

This theory of an absolute mind, this insistence on an un- 
changing truth, drew the fire of the pragmatists. It had to go as 
part of the old régime, and make way for the new era of the 
irrational. Bergson and James proposed in its stead a relative ideal- 
ism—the doctrine that the world is “ mind-in-motion,” and that 
there is nothing absolute anywhere to be found. According to 
Bergson everything is thought—matter itself being nothing else 
than thought “slowed down” and slackened in its forward paces. 
The first and most perfect form of reality, he said, is “ becoming,” 
“ change,” “progress,” “motion.” Any kind of thinking which 
would introduce repose or rest into the moving reality of the world, 
mutilates the latter’s nature, destroys its character. Consequently, 
we must regard all speculative ideas as foolhardy attempts to catch 
perpetual motion at a standstill. Our notions must be as active 
and as changeful as the stream of reality out of which they bubble 
forth. Only by keeping them filled with action, like shifting 
picture-films, may we hope to catch the fleeting truth, and register 


“the push and rush of the world to its flying goal. Action is knowl- 


edge, knowledge action, and nothing substantial greets us in the 
passing procession of events. We think to act, we do not think 
to know. 

The late Professor James drew his inspiration from the 
same one-sided founts. He identified knowing with doing, re- 
duced knowledge to a mere matter of personal utility, and criticized 
all intellectual ideas as barren, lifeless, and uninforming. And he 
made this criticism appear plausible and effective, by restricting the 
idea of vitality to the sense-powers, instead of allowing it to extend 
over the whole mind, which is what he should have done, if he con- 
sulted truth instead of his own personal preferences. By this ex- 
pedient of restriction he triumphed, as all sentimentalists do, with 
the unwary. He analyzed very closely the content of religious 
experience, and the psychological conditions that govern their oc- 
currence. But in doing so he failed to notice that every individual 
brings specific ideas to his religious experiences; and that the dif- 
ferences in these previously acquired ideas are such as to preclude 
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the possibility of the experiences themselves being regarded as 
identical in all cases. 

This was a serious oversight, for it led him to think that re- 
ligious ideas came from the experiences, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is the other way round. This oversight was also responsible 
for his claiming that religious conversions are all sudden uprushes 
from the subconscious, with no specific elements in them whatso- 
ever, to distinguish the case of the “holy roller” from that of the 
Catholic saint. He investigated only the emotional type of con- 
version for which, as a Protestant, he had an inherited preference. 
The higher types—the intellectual, namely, and the moral, in which 
the history of the Catholic Church abounds, he did not take into 
account at all, when framing his theory, merely noticing them, so 
to speak, in the preamble as he approached his subject. ‘ 

Luther’s doctrine of faith as a “ saving experience,” independ- 
ent of morality, knowledge, and effort—this was for him the glor- 
ious essence of religion. Practical utility is the sum and substance 
of the religious idea in the history of the human spirit. Religion 
has nothing to do with metaphysics, or with a knowledge of God. 
Luther and Kant did not do their work thoroughly, he thought, 
when they allowed any of the “ Roman Catholic metaphysics,” even 
a shred of rational truth, to survive. And the Reformation will not 
be complete, so long as a single “ truth of reason” remains unex- 
pelled. The world itself must be made to square with Protestant 
principles, and be turned into a world of experience only—sur- 
charged with feeling, overflowing with practical opportunity, plastic 
to the individual’s touch, filling all men with its mysterious, irra- 
tional, unaccountable urge and driving-power. The anti-intellect- 
ualist movement has reached “ its lonely peak in Darien.” Further, 
it would seem, it cannot go. The Reformation has ended explicitly 
just where it implicitly began—in the irrational. Luther, Kant, 
and James shake hands across the years. The “ rational ” has been 
ostracized, “ feeling” reigns supreme, Micawber-like we wait for 
“something new to turn up,” we know not what. And this is 
progress ! 

Professor James’ own words are well worth transcribing in 
this connection. For a long time he wavered between empiricism 
and rationalism, the structural and the dynamic theories of the 
world and life. He found himself in a dilemma. The world is 
“many “one” 


9 


and is “one” at the same time. Which horn of the 
dilemma should he choose? “TI saw,” he says, “ that I must either 
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forswear that ‘psychology without a soul,’ to which my whole psy- 
chological and Kantian education had committed me—I must, in 
short, bring back distinct spiritual agents to know the mental states, 
now singly and now in combination, in a word, bring back scholas- 
ticism and common sense—or else I must squarely confess the solu- 
tion of the problem impossible, and then either give up my intel- 
lectualist logic, the logic of identity, and adopt some higher (or 
lower) form of rationality, or, finally, face the, fact that life is 
logically irrational.”+ After testing each of the alternatives, Pro- 
fessor James decides in favor of the last—that life is logically, fun- 
damentally irrational. ‘“ He hesitates for a long time to accept this 
appalling alternative,” says Professor Kallen, “but under the in- 
spiration of the French Jew, Bergson—who, incidentally must be 
referred back for the source of his subtle and stupendous (?) 
vision to James himself—he takes the step.” 

We know of nothing more interesting to the student of human 
thought than this “ personal confession” of Professor James. It 
contains four statements: he finds himself standing at the cross- 
roads leading to the “one” and to the “many” respectively; he 
makes his choice, turns to the left, and goes down the latter road; 
the prejudice of his “ psychological and Kantian education,” he 
admits, “ had committed him” to this choice; he waves a parting 
salutation to Hegel, Royce, and Bradley—the last he saw of them, 
they were going down Unity Avenue at a brisk pace, discussing the 
“ intellectualist ” logic of identity, no doubt—as he swung into 
Variety Street, headed straight for the Dismal Swamp. 

Now, we do not blame Professor James a particle for refusing 
to accompany his confrere, Professor Royce, down the aristocratic 
avenue of absolute idealism. It is too much to be asked to believe 
that the road under one’s feet, the flowers by the wayside, the 
dogs that bay a welcome or a warning, the horses that champ the bits 
of their iron lot, the genial sun overhead, the walking-stick in one’s 
hand, and the “ animated dust ” that hurries along in the shape of 
two highly educated human beings, are all one and the same thing 
fundamentally—a glorious “ unity-in-difference,” as it is technically 
called. 

Reason deserves all the ill things said of it by Professor James, 
when thus employed to crowd out the reality of the “ many ” in the 
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interest of the “one.” Or, should we not say, rather, that the 
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1A Pluralistic Universe, William James, p. 208. 
Boston Transcript, Wednesday, June 16, 1909, p. 26, col. 3, par. 2. 
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philosophers who misuse reason, are alone to blame for having 
brought it into disrepute? “ Intellectualist ” logic of the “ identity ” 
sort he might well forswear, and be none the worse for having for- 
sworn it, either. It proves too much and, therefore, nothing. It 
grabs at all things, to grasp no one of them fully in the end. It 
affords the strange spectacle of a man’s reasoning shocking his 
reason—and scandalizing his “ common sense,” by the thesis—that 
the physical world is a world of divine ideas—the very mind of God 
Himself bared directly to human inspection. . 

The amount of uncontrolled speculation, like the foregoing, 
of which philosophers themselves have been guilty; might well 
justify one’s exclaiming: Reason! What crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name? A sprightly bit of verse so well and playfully 
sums up the effect of this over-stretching of reason, that it may be 
quoted in the course of this sober study, without offence to the 
literary proprieties, and with no wish to belittle the moderate and 
controlled kind of intellectualism which we are here defending. 
It is the abuse of reason, not its use, that stands condemned. 


PHIL. B. 


A message to me from the Oracle came: 
“ Wouldst know thyself,” said she, 

To Radcliffe College at Cambridge go, 
And study Philosophy B.” 


I started in with an open mind, 
From previous wisdom free, 

And fully expected to answer the Sphinx, 
When I’d studied Philosophy B. 


From Descartes’ clear and distinct idea, 
“Je pens-e, donc je suis,” 

I learned that I was a consciousness, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


Spinoza no individuals found: 
“ All being is one,” quoth he; 

So I learned I was nothing if not a la mode, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


Then Leibnitz came with his doctrine of force, 
To make matter and mind agree, 

And a windowless monad I called myself, 

When I studied Philosophy B. 
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I was quite complacent till Locke appeared: 
“ You're only a blank,” said he, 

And I learned I was just an experience, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


Now Berkeley came and politely said 
There was nothing the matter with me; 

So I learned from him I was simply idea, 
When I studied Philosophy B. 


But Hume took away my conceit, for he proved 
I could have no identitee: 

A mental modification was I, 
That studied Philosophy B. 


I’m glad I’ve a little dog at home, 
And I trust he will still know me, 
For I don’t know who or what I am, 

Since I studied Philosophy B.*° 


Professor James frankly confesses the prejudicial influence of 
his Kantian education, and so well he might. He makes the same 
separation between the “ empirical” and the “rational” as Kant. 
He draws the same sharp line of demarcation between the work of 
“ reason,” on the one hand, and the work of “ sense,” on the other, 
the only new feature which he contributes to Kant’s thought being 
the conception of the categories as “dynamic” and “ floating ” 
rather than as “ static” and “ fixed.” But this contribution, so far 
from removing the original vice of separatism, inherited from Kant, 
merely makes it more lively and animated—not changing its nature, 
but brightening its features. The same fideism, that is to say, the 
same uncritical reliance on instinctive belief, is manifest in the 
psychologist of Cambridge as in the philosopher of Konigsberg. 
And this instinctive belief is pitted against man’s scientific or dem- 
onstrated knowledge, as if our rational ideas and instinctive no- 
tions were the products of two radically different knowing-powers 
that had no continuity or connection with each other. 

Both Kant and James forgot that reason is empirical as well as 
speculative, and that the latter function is a continuation of the 
former, not an independent undertaking. When the continuity 
of reason and sense is recognized, the hollowness of the fideist 
position in Kant, Loisy, Tyrrell, Ritschl, Sabatier, Harnack, and 


*Flora L. Mason, in The Independent. 
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James stands revealed. These men would have us prefer sentiment 
to conviction, feeling to certainty, in other words, they would have 
us stop at the beginning of the knowing-process, instead of pur- 
suing it from the imperfect to the perfect and finished stage. 

All this contrast, division, and severance, introduced between 
the “ instinctive’”’ and the “ rational,” was originally created by 
religious feeling, when Kant sought to make philosophy an appendix 
to pietism—an “apologia pro vita sua” that was neither philo- 
sophically pure nor purely philosophical. There was, there is noth- 
ing in the psychological evidence to lend credence or support to 
any such antagonistic theory of the human mind, or the objects of 
its knowledge. Subject and object, the “ empirical” and the “ ra- 
tional,” the “many” and the “one,” come to us in an original 
synthesis united, not separate. Our perceptions, it is a well-known 
fact, are of wholes, not of parts. The first apprehensive act of the 
mind reveals the presence of objects as concrete individual unities. 
The parts come distinctly before our notice only when we analyze 
the wholes, and it often seems to the analyst that their piecing- 
together is impossible. But we should not forget that, whatever op- 
position or incompatibility the parts may seem to have among them- 
selves, they have none, actually, in the concrete individual or col- 
lective wholes to which they belong and in which they are discovered 
coexistent. The oppositions are all created by abstraction, and 
melt away when we return to concrete thinking. 

What more opposite, for instance, than spirit and matter, sub- 
ject and object, relation and substance, “ external ” and “internal” — 
and yet in this “ muddy vesture of decay ” which we all put on for 
a while, we find these so-called “ incompatibles ” dwelling amicably 
together. The things that are farthermost apart in nature are found 
to be closest in communion. There may be star-dust in our frames 
and animality in our natures, but there is something more than 
earth in the dust that God has animated, and something more than 
time in the vision with which He dimly fills our eyes. One could 
hardly imagine anything more contradictory and impracticable, in 
the abstract, than the American form of government. The legisla- 
tive branch may block the executive, the executive the legislative, 
and the judiciary in turn may block both. It looks as if all the 
wheels of government might be stopped. Well, this abstractly im- 
possible government of ours, with its system of mutual checks and 
balances, has worked admirably in the concrete for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, and bids fair to continue doing so indefinitely, 
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notwithstanding the triple incompatibility written into its consti- 
tution. Solvitwr ambulando, as was the ancient reply to the soph- 
ist’s proof that walking is impossible. 

But not only do we know things as individual unities, we know 
them also as related agencies. Relations are seen, like an electric 
spark, leaping from object to object, and this little flash of light 
reveals a connecting bond. We perceive a word in relation to 
a whole sentence; that noise in the other room as something that 
has fallen and struck something else; that cry just heard as the 
voice of a man in straits or of children at their rompings. Every- 
thing has its context, its connections, its relative setting; and 
fraternity is as much a mark of the “ many ” in nature as it is of 
men. Things differ, but they agree also, and both the fact of agree- 
ment and the fact of difference have to be taken into account. 
We cannot choose either to the exclusion of the other, and remain 
faithful to the data of experience. We have to accept both facts, 
under penalty of taking half the truth for the whole, which has 
been the fashion in philosophy since Kant’s time. 

Professor James would interrupt us here to say that the world 
is too complex, too rich, too varied a thing to be grasped as a 
unity, or to be spread out thin in the form of an abstract idea. 
He would have us go down Variety Street with him, and admire the 
“ passing show,” the “ flux of experience,” the procession of “ men- 
tal images ”—for the latter was his only world—nature being for 
him a sort of “ mind stuff ”’ that yields to “ psychic treatment,” and 
offers itself for refashioning in accord with one’s “ practical” needs 
and purposes. Alas! The theory of universal plasticity shows as 
yet no signs of leaving dreamland for the planet which we inhabit. 

We decline the invitation of Professor James to accompany 
him down Variety Street, where all things met with are different, 
and nothing looks like anything else. Neither shall we go down 
Unity Avenue with Professor Royce, where all things are so much 
altke that the differences are only apparent—mere surface gleams 
of the fundamental identity, the rational idea, that envelops them 
all. The agnosticism of the one and the gnosticism of the other 
are equally uninviting. Fortunately we are not reduced to the 
extremity of choosing either of these two roads. Another and a 
wider way lies open, though philosophers have not frequented 
it much of late—the avenue of Complete Evidence, the road of 
Common Reason. In a final study we hope to point it out, and 
then leave the reader to his own reflections. 




















ERNEST DOWSON: AN INTERPRETATION. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


The wisdom of the world said unto me: 
“Go forth and run, the race is to the brave; 

Perchance some honor tarrieth for thee!” 
“As tarrieth,” I said, “for sure the grave.” 
—Dowson: Sapientia Lune. 


=| | is to be doubted if really happy people are ever very 
thoroughgoing zsthetes. That fine and hungry and 
never-to-be-gainsaid quest of beauty—the “ nos- 
talgia,” as Fiona MacLeod called it, “ for sweet, im- 
possible things ’—at first perhaps an instinct, at the 
last emphatically a cult, is rather an escape from life as men too 
commonly know it. It is a protest against and a denial of what 
we call realism. And very happy people, like very healthy people 
(“comfortable men,” in the poet’s words), have small sympathy 
with any such protest. But if the wzsthete be not happy himself, 
he adds none the less to the ultimate happiness of others. More 
highly sensitized to pain alike and pleasure, he blazes the trail where 
they shall follow. There is even a sublimated zstheticism discover- 
able in many of the saints and mystics; in the joyous abandon of 
St. Francis’ Canticle of the Sun, or in St. Gertrude offering to 
her divine Spouse the delight she found in a bunch of luscious 
grapes during Lent! 

Whenever life grows a little tight, a little gray, one of two 
things is imminent—a wave of laxity or a wave of estheticism. 
Only the crude mind will confuse these two, in spite of certain super- 
ficial resemblances. For as everlasting exemplars, we have the 
thirteenth century on one side, on the other, the Renaissance; we 
have the English Restoration period, and for Mid-Victorian Eng- 
land the new discovery of beauty. Ruskin and William Morris had 
felt passionately the machine-made ugliness around them: then 
came the young enthusiasts to whom this new awakening meant a 
crusade! Some followed the Pre-Raphaelites, some the sunflower 
or the peacock, some the Celtic revival—these men always a little 
pagan, but often more than a little Catholic as well. Walter Pater 
VOL, C.—13 
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is perhaps the typical protagonist: Lionel Johnson’s “ unforgettably 
most gracious friend,” who influenced a whole generation of Ox- 
ford students, and who left—along with the stimulating if perilous 
mandate to crowd as many great passions as possible into our fleet- 
ing hours—at least two maxims worthy of immortality. The first 
defines the perfection of culture as “ not rebellion but peace.” The 
second bids us, for really great harvesting, “treat life in the spirit 
of art ’—never vice versa. 

But the march went on beyond Pater. Wilde came, hovering 
always between the great artist and the great poseur; rising to the 
summit of even popular acclaim, sinking to the easier abyss of 
popular obloquy. Arthur Symons was of the band, lover of Renais- 
sance lore, of old streets and gardens, and of the rhythmic ballet. 
There was Aubrey Beardsley, the delicate bizarre, sensuous, cryptic 
Beardsley. And of them, too, their friend, their coworker, and 
more than most their cosufferer, was Ernest Dowson. 

He has been scarcely remembered. He was not, as Beardsley 
was to so amazing a degree, vivid in his exoticism. Child he was, 
and singer also, of the twilight dusk. In the happier moments, 
fireflies lighted his way; or he lay dreaming quietly, like his own 
Pierrot, in the white, subdued radiance of the moon. The waking 
hours held the real darkness, and theirs were the blacker dreams. 
It is easy, of course, to strain sentimentalities too far: but for those 
who know the story well, it is scarcely possible to picture the Dow- 
son of the last decade walking cheerily along a sunlit road at noon- 
time! And having said that, one has implied all the frailty, the 
abnormality and aloofness of his sad life; all the exquisite remote 
grace, the enmity to obvious things, the weariness and pastel per- 
fection of his work in literature. 

Ernest Christopher Dowson was gently born and even deli- 
cately bred. His great uncle was a man of letters and the friend 
of literary men—Alfred Domett, for awhile Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. His father was an amateur of books and an invalid. At 
the time of Ernest’s birth, the second of August, 1867, the family 
was living in Kent; but much of the boy’s youth was spent in Italy 
and France, because of the perpetual mandate by which his father 
was “ordered south.” Hence it happened that Ernest grew up in 
beautiful, semi-tropical countries; in particular strips of country 
where there was much leisure, much interest in all expressions of 
sensuous loveliness, and a certain forced detachment from humdrum 
workaday life. He read much and studied desultorily. He was 
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familiar with his classics, and—of course !—with the modern French 
school of Beaudelaire and Verlaine. It would seem that the only 
“regular” period of Dowson’s education was the few years spent 
at Queen’s College, Oxford; and even this regularity was not with- 
out detours into the hectic youthful world of hashish, day-dreams 
and nocturnal revellings. Dowson left Oxford without taking his 
degree (he was then but twenty years old), and divided the re- 
maining twelve and a half years of his life between London and 
his “ cher pays de la France.” ‘The fragmentary facts of this later 
career we owe mainly to the pen of Mr. Arthur Symons, whose little 
intimate memoir (written shortly after his friend’s death) is still 
by all odds the best analysis of the poet’s genius and personality. 
“T cannot remember my first meeting with Ernest Dowson,” he tells 
us. “It may have been in 1891, at one of the meetings of the Rhy- 
mers’ Club, in an upper room of the ‘Cheshire Cheese,’ where long 
clay pipes lay in slim heaps on the wooden tables, between tankards 
of ale; and young poets, then very young, recited their own verses 
to one another with a desperate and ineffectual attempt to get into 
key with the Latin Quarter.” Ernest, who had “ enjoyed the real 
thing so much in Paris,” did not, apparently, frequent many of these 
amiable hothouse conferences; but to the first published volume 
of this Rhymers’ Club, he contributed poems notable even among 
such notable companions as Lionel Johnson’s lines upon King 
Charles’ Statue at Charing Cross. One of Dowson’s most powerful 
and perfect lyrics, the Cynara lament, appeared that same early year 
(1891) in another exotic publication, the Century Guild Hobby 
Horse. He has left nothing more finished nor more arresting than 
this youthful creation; the posthumous poems are only less fresh, 
scarcely ever more mature, in their artistry. His was a genius 
which knew little development: like many another highly concen- 
trated personality, it would seem to have sprung to birth fully armed 
and caparisoned. All his decisions were reached early—not one of 
his sentiments was outgrown. Indeed, there was a curious integrity 
in that simple yet sophisticated nature. One cannot conceive of him 
as a really innocent child nor as a really experienced man, but always 
as the youth—stung by exquisite dreams, hand-tied in the grip of 
sordid and insistent realities. 

Shortly after leaving Oxford, Ernest Dowson was received 
into the Church. It was a step which could have surprised very 
few of his circle. Not at the height of the Oxford Movement was 
Rome more regnant over poetic England than during those curious 
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early go’s. Patmore, Francis Thompson, Alice Meynell—London 
still held these. From Oxford came the young group which had 
grown up about Pater: Lionel Johnson, who was received in 1891; 
and Beardsley, who accepted the sublime convention of Catholicity 
just as he was beginning, in his art, to accept the “ convention 
of nature,” all too close to his death in 1898. 

The artistic side of the Church was, indeed, much the vogue 
amongst these young Oxonian ezsthetes. They were intoxicated 
with incense: even those who did not take Catholicity to their 
hearts, toyed with her—and got themselves most delightfully satir- 
ized in Lionel Johnson’s Cultured Faun. But this is not to imply 
that Dowson toyed. It is the unique agreement of all who knew 
him that he was never insincere; that through a thousand seeming 
contradictions he maintained a delicate permanence and unity of 
spirit. Not that he claimed—frail, sweet-tongued vagrant of the 
Breton coast and London streets!—to live a consistently Catholic 
life. Ernest Dowson made no humblest pretence at consistency 
in anything; and that, perhaps, is why no sensible person could 
accuse him of contradicting himself. But to his striving, stumbling 
pilgrimage, Faith was, none the less, the candle set upon 
a hill. 

He had, too, his little love story: a story of what Mr. Symons 
has called “ the most exquisite and appropriate impossibility';’ not 
the less fatal and final because it was sketched in pastel colors. 
The girl was of French extraction, the daughter of a poor but not 
ill-born émigré who had set up a restaurant in some out of the way 
corner of London. Dowson dined there every evening; after 
dinner he had his game of cards with mademoiselle, while madame 
la mére sat by. They were the only happy hours, it would seem, 
in the brief tragedy of his later life: wistful, half-silent hours dis- 
tributed over some two years. Eh bien—this little ideal romance 
of the shy modern Dante did not appeal to the thrifty French 
mother! So one day mademoiselle became in her own turn ma- 
dame: a marriage had been arranged between Dowson’s Beatrice 
and the waiter at her father’s restaurant. Ernest did not rant. 
He did not fight for the joy he had never really considered his 
own. He seems to have expected, from the very first, that it would 
be taken away from him. Only, he plunged more deeply into that 
strange, bitter sea of dissipation which had already become his sea 
of forgetfulness. But the seal of that early, unfulfilled love was 
upon his life and upon his verse sacramentally, for better, for worse. 
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Mademoiselle (let us forget, if we can, the mariage de convenance!) 
was set up like a Virgin above his altar forevermore. Very gently, 
very reverently, he wrote of her: 


I would not alter thy cold eyes 

With trouble of the human heart: 
Within their glance my spirit lies, 

A frozen thing, alone, apart ; 
I would not alter thy cold eyes. 


And in a still more exquisite poem, Amor Umbratilis, the re- 
nouncement goes a step further: 


I have no songs to sing, 
That you should heed or know: 
I have no lilies, in full hands, to fling . 


Across the path you go. ‘ 


* * * 


I watch you pass and pass, 
Serene and cold: I lay 

My lips upon your trodden, daisied grass, 
And turn my life away. 

Yea, for I cast you, sweet! 
This one gift you shall take: 

Like ointment, on your unobservant feet, 
My silence, for your sake. 


It was an early poem, quietly sung; but of the quietness which 
survives many tempests. Later, in Jmpenitentia Ultima, there 
flamed a different mood of love—since love, surely, has many moods, 
and may be fierce or fine or tender with equal truth. Here we have 
Dowson’s challenge to fate and time and death and change, his ul- 
timatum to Almighty God Himself—all the more arresting because 
the poet dealt so little in ultimates or challenges. The “ virilists ” 
have pronounced him, with small mincing of words, a weakling; 
well, it is not weak to ask one grand passion of life, and then to 
pay the price. It may be foolish and it may be futile, but it is not 
weak! Let the stanzas sing for themselves: 
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Before my light goes out forever, if God should give me a choice of 
graces, 
I would not reck of length of days, nor crave for things to be; 
But cry: “One day of the great lost days, one face of all the faces, 
Grant me to see and touch once more and nothing more to see. 
* * * 2% 
“ But once before the sand is run and the silver thread is broken, 
Give me a grace and cast aside the veil of dolorous years, 
Grant me one hour of all mine hours, and let me see for a token 
Her pure and pitiful eyes shine out and bathe her feet with tears.” 


Her pitiful hands should calm, and her hair stream down and blind me, 
Out of the sight of night, and out of the reach of fear, 

And her eyes should be my light whilst the sun went out behind me, 
And the viols in her voice be the last sound in my ear. 


Before the ruining waters fall and my life be carried under, 
And thine anger cleave me through as a child cuts down a flower, 
I will praise Thee, Lord, in hell, while my limbs are racked asunder, 
For the last sad sight of her face and the little grace of an hour. 


One more love poem, this time a profession of faith, and we 
are done for the present. The publication of De Amore did not 
come until after Dowson’s death, but all that was best, highest, 
most steadfast in his soul soared into it. It would not be true 
(although it would be easy!) to picture Ernest Dowson as a poet 
of one single emotion: that is never quite true of any poet. But 
one would not go far amiss in remembering him as the poet of a 
single, vitalizing passion. Driven by that wind alone, his fragile 
sail made boldly across the unplumbed sea. Now the touchstone 
of all love lies, obviously, in the things we count “ well lost” for 
it—in the number of years which seem as one year when we are 
serving it. Suffering, cheerfully borne, is the ultimate test of artist, 
lover and saint alike. The poet we have been considering had his 
sincerely spiritual moments, and he wrote of them with a sad and 
reverent conviction. He had also, it would seem, his sincerely 
carnal moments; but when he wrote of these, it was with a forced 
gaiety that is without conviction. But it is notable that in only 
one poem has he accepted loss high-heartedly, and acknowledged 
the ministry of pain. And for this reason, De Amore registers the 
high watermark of his passionate inspiration. It is a praise of 
love unfulfilled, unreturned, uncrowned by all “the certain peace 
which happier lovers know.” It sings, almost, as a Middle Age 
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troubadour might have sung, the pride of the servitor who asks no 
guerdon in the Court of Love: 


Grows not the world to him a fairer place, 
How far soever his days 
Pass from his lady’s ways, 
From mere encounter with her golden face? 
* * * * 
Is she not still a star, 
Deeply to be desired, worshipped afar, 
A beacon-light to aid 
From bitter-sweet delights, Love’s masquerade? 
Though he lose many things, 
Though much he miss: 
The heart upon his heart, the hand that clings, 
The memorable first kiss; 
Love that is love at all, 
Needs not an earthly coronal ; 
Love is himself his own exceeding great reward, 
A mighty lord! 
Lord over Life and all the ways of breath, 
Mighty and strong to save 
From the devouring grave ; 
Yea, whose dominion doth out-tyrant death, 
Thou who art life and death in one, 
The night, the sun; 
Who art, when all things seem: 
Foiled, frustrate and forlorn, rejected of to-day, 
Go with me all my way, 
And let me not blaspheme. 


There had been his moments of blasphemy—his turnings aside, 
often enough, to bitter-sweet delights. Indeed, it spells folly and 
the obscuring of values to deny the degradation of our poet’s final 
years. He was drinking almost to madness. He haunted the 
docks and market places, alternately quarrelling and consorting 
with strangely squalid bedfellows. He fled, it would seem, from 
all the delicate ideals which had failed him or which he had failed. 
Having broken his viol in the midst, he took solace in discord. 
There was never any “ half world ” for Ernest Dowson: there was 
only Elysium—and the underworld! Even in his dear Gallic 
lands, where vice itself has learned to go daintily vestured, he would 
have none of its daintiness. So it came about that an exquisite 
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poet died at the cottage of a bricklayer in the impossible suburb of 
Catford. He had been talking feverishly to the one friend whose 
care and charity had followed him. All night he had talked, of the 
future, of new beginnings. Then came the tell-tale cough, and the 
sudden swoon which ended his struggle. It was upon the twenty- 
third of February, 1900, that Ernest Dowson passed to the judgment 
seat of God, Who was his Father. Four days later the Church 
whom he had not failed to claim for Mother, laid the broken body 
in consecrated ground, and followed the bruised soul with her piti- 
ful, asperging prayers. 

So much for the eternal mercy. But in the eternal justice 
of things, Dowson must go down to history as a literary decadent. 
Never as a literary degenerate—that would be a cruel and false 
arraignment! Decadent art is not yet corrupt or corrupting. It 
is a tired art, pale or feverish: too tired to work its fine dreams into 
any approach toward a fine reality; too tired to fight, to reconcile in- 
consistencies, to pierce through the obvious smoke of conflict that 
it may, in Francis Thompson’s fine words, ‘see and restore the 
Divine idea of things.” But none the less, it has its moods of 
beauty. If it be art at all, it captures something of the multitudi- 
nous vision and experience of man! In Ernest Dowson’s work the 
memorable moods, the moods most perfectly and poignantly ex- 
pressed, are delicacy and disenchantment. ‘They are not the robust 
or heroic virtues of literature: none the less we take them for such 
as they are. There was an almost infinite delicacy in Dowson’s 
viewpoint and in his simple yet subtle craftsmanship: a sympathetic 
delight in all delicate things—in clouds, and childhood, and the 
white hands of women; in the whimsical Pierrot, and the silent 
peace of old churches huddling close upon some crowded street. 
Often he chose quaint French forms for the expression of these 
aloof beauties: a villanelle of sunset, a rondeau to Manon, a refrain 
of love or sorrow or farewell. Not one of his contemporaries 
(not even the delectable Austin Dobson!) knew better how to use 
the airy and archaic beauty of these delicate verse forms. But 
where Dobson used them for blitheness, the younger, sadder Dow- 
son made them serve a haunting and persistent melancholy. It is 
the saving grace of the poet’s sometimes morbid outlook, of his 
often excessive sense of tragedy, that he never tore a passion to 
tatters. What shall one point to in its kind more gracious, more 
eloquent of suggested, unspoken things, than the lines Ad Dom- 
nulam Suam, beginning: 
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Little lady of my heart! 
Just a little longer 

Love me: we will pass and part 
Ere this love grow stronger. 


Then there is the fine restraint of his Valediction: 


If we must part, 
Then let it be like this; 
Not heart on heart, 
Nor with the useless anguish of a kiss ; 
But touch mine hand and say: 
Until to-morrow or some other day, 
If we must part! 


Perhaps the most deliciously delicate of all is the little fan- 
tastic comedy published in 1897, The Pierrot of the Minute. It is 
like nothing so much as a white butterfly in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles; always supposing that butterflies sojourning in the neigh- 
borhood of the Trianons should flutter to the music of a gently 
whimsical irony, as well as a gently whimsical tenderness! 

As for the poems of disenchantment, their name is legion. 
Here also delicacy prevails, but it is the ominous autumnal delicacy 
of fair things nearing death. Scarcely half a score of times do the 
verses reach the sinister power of Bedlam; only once or twice 
does their hopelessness quite darken the sun. For the most part 
they are the songs of a heartsick boy, 

Not sorrowful, but only tired 
Of everything that ever he desired! 


He is tired of love and of life, since he has rubbed the fresh- 
ness from both of these; tired of beauty and of work; tired of 
body and of spirit, and of all the brave things he has abused. There 
was never anything more insidiously weary than these plaints of 
Ernest Dowson. They weigh us down with their suffocating sense 
of dissolution. The pages teem with requiems, vesperals, farewells, 
and salutations to “death, the host of all our golden dreams.” 
Edgar Poe, also, had this preoccupation with the Valley of the 
Shadow; a preoccupation which may fairly be described as one 
hallmark of the decadent genius. There is, indeed, something in 
Dowson’s poetry and more in his prose to suggest the work of Poe. 
In both the French influence predominated; but Dowson’s touch 
was more refined because more restrained. The prose sketches, 
which he himself loved better than his poems, could be gathered 
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easily into a single volume no stouter than the single volume of his 
collected verse. A few of the best were first published in the beauti- 
ful adventure of the Savoy Magazine—others in a book called 
Dilemmas—while with Mr. Arthur Moore he shared responsibility 
for two novels. The stories themselves are slight things, exquisitely 
observed, deeply meditated, sometimes witty and always fastidious 
in their expression. Often, as in Eyes of Pride or Countess Marie of 
the Angels, they tell a little sophisticated love story—always ending 
unhappily. Or else, as in that extraordinary prose-poem, The Visit, 
and the better-known Dying of Francis Donne, they are, like many 
of the poems, studies in death. There is no denying their haunting 
quality; they smell of the grave; but—terrible as they are—they 
stop short of the horror of Poe’s post-mortem colloquies. One 
almost forgives the morbidness of the theme throughout Francis 
Donne, for the delicate artisty and realism of its closing pages: 


He opened his eyes, and seemed to discern a few blurred 
figures against the darkness of the closed shutters through which 
one broad ray filtered in; but he could not distinguish their 
faces, and he closed his eyes once more. An immense and 
ineffable tiredness had come over him, but the pain—oh, mir- 


acle! had ceased...... And it suddenly flashed over him that 
this—this was Death; this was the thing against which he had 
cried and revolted...... this utter luxury of physical exhaus- 


tion, this calm, this release. The corporal capacity of smiling 
had passed from him, but he would fain have smiled. 

And for a few moments of singular mental lucidity, all his 
life flashed before him in a new relief: his childhood, his 
adolescence, the people whom he had known; his mother, who 
had died when he was a boy...... the friend of his youth who 
had shot himself for so little reason; the girl whom he had 
loved, but who had not loved him...... All that was distorted 
in life was adjusted and justified in the light of his sudden 
knowledge. Beati mortui...... and then the great tiredness 
swept over him once more, and a fainter consciousness, in 
which he could yet just dimly hear, as in a dream, the sound of 
Latin prayers, and feel the application of the oils upon all 
the issues and approaches of his wearied sense; then utter 
unconsciousness, while pulse and heart gradually grew fainter 
until both ceased. And that was all. 


So much for the “ zsthetic”’ treatment of physical death. It 
could scarcely be better done—albeit we may think what we 


1Reprinted in the Bibelot of March, 1912. Mosher. Portland, Maine. 
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like about the utility of doing it at all. Personally, we may have an 
entirely vulgar penchant for life and laughter and God’s sunshine. 
That is beside the point! Moreover, the poet, has forestalled any 
such banal criticism. He was French not only in form, but in the 
logic and sequence of his thought. The remote, Horatian melan- 
choly of his early work deepened as time wore on, until, upon the 
last page of his posthumous Decorations, we meet one of the bitter- 
est cries in modern literature. It is a terrible arraignment of deca- 
dent art and life, the self-arraignment less of a man than of a 
school. 
We cannot understand 
Laughter or tears, for we have only known 
Surpassing vanity, 


muses the poet; and then, with sudden anguish, 


Twine our torn hands! O pray the earth enfold 
Our life-sick hearts and turn them into dust! 


Such words out-preach the preacher and leave the moralist dumb. 
Surely, for such as Dowson, life is become its own exceeding great 
regret! 

But after all, there is no defiance, very little diablerie in all this 
disenchantment. It was less a conviction than a sentiment with 
Ernest Dowson: the sentiment of a tired boy, a rejected lover, 
a runner who had lost the race. Perhaps its chief evil is that it 
vitiates the rest of his work. Critics (severe critics who are fond 
of checker-board definitions!) insist upon asking whether the devo- 
tional strain, also, were less a conviction than a sentiment? Doubt- 
less, it was both—nothing in human nature being quite so simple 
as the checker-board philosophers would pretend. There is, in 
truth, the best of all reasons for believing in the sincerity of Dow- . 
son’s religious poems. They express exactly the sort of religious 
emotion most native to what we (none too kindly) call inefficient 
people. Lord, I believe—help thou mine unbelief! That is the 
one prayer open to no charge of hypocrisy; and it is the cry which 
trembles upon our poet’s lips when he kneels for Benediction before 
the altar “dressed like a bride, illustrious with light,” or sings 
the praises of Carmel, or kisses (as Villon might have kissed!) the 
habit of the austere Carthusian. To each poet his own sacrament! 
To Patmore the mystic chant of Bride and Bridegroom—to Francis 
Thompson the pageant of the sun-bright Eucharist—but to Dowson, 
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meetly enough! the sacrament of death and the dying, Extreme 
Unction. His song of it should be better remembered by Catholic 
anthologists: there is scarcely another page of his work more simply 
dramatic in its appeal. Yet even higher is the strain throughout 
Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration—a thing of almost sculptural 
beauty, which, if it had not come to us from the hand of Ernest 
Dowson, we should perhaps have attributed to the convert-poet 
whose life ran so strangely parallel, that rare scholar and fine 
dreamer, Lionel Johnson: 


Calm, sad, secure; behind high convent walls, 
These watch the sacred lamp, these watch and pray: 
And it is one with them when evening falls, 
And one with them the cold return of day. 
These heed not time; their nights and days they make 
Into a long returning rosary, 
Whereon their lives are threaded for Christ’s sake ; 
Meekness and vigilance and chastity. 
* * * * 
They saw the glory of the world displayed ; 
They saw the bitter of it and the sweet; 
They knew the roses of the world should fade, 
And be trod under by the hurrying feet. 


Therefore they rather put away desire, 
And crossed their hands and came to sanctuary, 
And veiled their heads and put on coarse attire, 
Because their comeliness was vanity. 
* * * * 
Calm, sad, secure; with faces worn and mild; 
Surely their choice of vigil is the best? 
Yea! for our roses fade, the world is wild; 
But there, beside the altar, there, is rest. 


By his friends, Dowson is said to have been the most reticent 
of men. His readers will scarcely find him so. It is true he was 
of those to whom the part is more than the whole—manifestly 
because the part can be seen with reasonable perfectness. It is true 
also that, knowing too well the riot of the unharnessed will, the 
realism of crude and ugly facts, he never for one moment permitted 
these to obtrude upon his work. He was all an esthete in the fas- 
tidious choice of his material. But how inalienably his own were 
the very delicacy, weariness, disenchantment we have found through- 
out his work: the paucity and perfection of it technically; and 
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spiritually, the quivering hunger after purity and peace! Falling 
himself unnumbered times, Dowson never quite forgot the stead- 
fast mountain tops. If he could have forgotten, indeed, the loss 
would have been greater, but the heartbreak might have been less. 
We have spoken of him as the poet of a single passion—the passion 
of his hopeless love. But having the grace to be a poet, he trans- 
muted this love into a symbol of all remote and inaccessible loveli- 
ness: of the Ideal which changes not (albeit we change!), of the 
spirit which is “ when all things seem.” And then, with that blend- 
ing of vehement self-revelation and baffling aloofness common to 
the artist of every age, he wrapped his symbol in the classic robe 
of Cynara. And at the feet of Cynara, thinking not at all of men’s 
judgiment, the young poet who was never to grow old laid that one 
surpassing lyric gift for which men have thanked and consented 
to remember him: 


Non Sum Qualis Eram Bone Sub Regno Cynare. 


Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head; 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
* * * * 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


If that tragic thing had not come from Ernest Dowson’s hand, 
one feels instinctively that neither Johnson nor any other could have 
given it to the world. What if there should be gathered into those 
brief stanzas the faith, the wistfulness, the insufficiency of a whole 
life? 











PROTESTANTISM IN CUBA. 


BY RICHARD AUMERLE MAHER, 0O.S.A. 


T is now about fifteen years since the United States 
Senate adopted the Platt Amendment, which gave to 
Cuba her status as a nation, and guaranteed to her 
independence even against herself. Since that time 
Cuba, as a nation, has been the theatre and the sub- 

ject of an experiment which is unique in the religious life and 
activities of the modern world. This experiment will furnish the 
answer to a question which many men have asked, but which has 
gone unanswered, because the conditions for the proper and fair 
working out of the answer have never been fulfilled. The question 
broadly is this: could Protestantism as a whole, or any of its bodies, 
given an absolutely free hand and favorable conditions, accomplish 
the proselytism of a nation which is even nominally Catholic? 

To prove that the Cuban experiment is a definite and conclusive 
test of the power of Protestantism in this direction, it is necessary 
to establish three things: First, that a determined and systematic 
effort has been made and sustained by the various Protestant mis- 
sionary organizations ; second, that the Catholic Church has not been 
in a position to offer any hindrance, official or of any kind what- 
ever, to the Protestant campaign; third, that outside conditions have 
been favorable to the side of Protestantism. These three essentials 
have been at hand in Cuba to a very marked degree. 

Before the Spanish-American War was fairly over, and long 
before it was thought that Cuba would be independent, Protestant 
missionaries, men and women, came flocking into Cuba, literally by 
the hundred. They were well equipped. They were good men and 
women, zealous for the work. They were supported by the en- 
thusiasm and the money of powerful mission societies. They knew 
that their work would not be sporadic. Knowing the resources that 
were behind them, they knew that whatever they did could be done 
with a view to permanence. They had every incentive and en- 
couragement, both as individuals and as members of appreciative 
Church organizations, to do and to show the very best work that was 
possible for them. 
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Before the end of the year 1900 every considerable village in 
Cuba had at least one Protestant minister—cura Americano, as the 
Cubans call them—with, generally, two or three women auxiliaries. 
They were furnished with money either to build churches or to hire 
or buy suitable halls, which could be made to serve very well as 
churches. They received good salaries from their mission so- 
cieties, and were able to live creditably without asking any money 
from the Cubans to wkom they preached. Now this ability to 
build churches out of hand, to invest and to spend money, to make, in 
fact, a showing of opulence and power, does not appear among the 
apostolic requirements of missionaries. The injunction, “ Taking 
neither script nor staff,” would seem to discountenance it. But 
there were peculiar conditions in the case of Cuba and the Cuban 
people, which made this show of wealth and financial strength 
much more important and effective than would be thought. 

During the last seventy years of the nineteenth century, that 
is, loosely covering the period of political unrest in Cuba, there 
had not been a single important Catholic Church founded in the 
country. Hardly any were built at all, and very few even re- 
paired to any extent. Men went through life and died without 
ever hearing of a church being built. Cubans did not think it 
was being done any more. The Spanish government during those 
years, always with an incipient revolution at its elbow, had no money 
to spend on churches. 

Again, the ideas and the habits of thought of the Cuban people 
are essentially Spanish. Under the frothy talk of nationalism 
and devotion to the Republic, the mass of the white people of 
Cuba is thinking just what the mass of the people of Spain is think- 
ing and has been thinking for the last three hundred years. How 
many people in Spain ever saw a Protestant? From the pulpit 
the Spaniard perhaps sometimes heard of Protestantism, but it 
really had no meaning to him. He had never seen. Nor had he 


ever talked with a man of his own kind who had seen. It is a‘ 


fact that the average Spanish peasant or villager—the kind that 
comes to Cuba—has a far livelier idea of the power of Mo- 
hammedanism in Morocco than he has of the Protestant peoples. 
He has seen men who were shot by Mohammedans—he believes in 
that. Now, to the Cuban, with his mind thus set, the spectacle 
of Protestantism, in the existence of which he had only vaguely 
believed, suddenly appearing at his side with money and power, 
and doing things that the Catholic Church had been unable to do 
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within the memory of man, was, to say the least, impressive and 
disturbing to his conceptions. 

I have gone to this length to show that, whatever we may think 
of the spiritual or Scriptural aspect of such a missionary campaign, 
the fact remains: The effort of Protestantism to proselytize Cuba 
was a serious and a powerful one, one well calculated to command 
the respect and attention of the Cubans. 

The main body of the missionary work in Cuba has been done 
by the four leading Protestant organizations: Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and Baptists. The first of these has spent 
one hundred thousand dollars yearly in Cuba for salaries and 
running expenses since the year 1900. This does not include 
real estate purchased or buildings erected, which items are carried 
as investments. The figures for the three other organizations are 
not available directly, for the reason that their bookkeeping is 
divided among the several auxiliary societies working sometimes 
with, and sometimes independently of, each parent body. These 
figures often overlap each other, or are returned as general mission 
expenses, so that only expert accounting could determine just what 
money has actually been spent in Cuba each year by each body. 
This, however, may be set down. The three other organizations do 
not pay as large individual salaries as do the Episcopalians, nor are 
their properties so costly in maintenance; but they each have larger 
numbers of workers. Remembering that there are many other 
Protestant organizations in Cuba, spending more or less money; 
and that many individual Protestants living in Cuba are giving their 
time and money to private missionary work, it is well below the truth 
to say that four hundred thousand dollars are being spent annually 
for the conversion of Cuba. 

Turning to the reports of the Audencia (Comptroller’s Office) 
of the Spanish colonial government, we find that for the years 1860 
to 1895 the average yearly appropriation for the salaries and main- 
tenance of the parishes and pastors of Cuba, falls just a little short 
of one hundred and ninety thousand Spanish dollars. This sum 
was appropriated. How much of it really reached the parishes or 
the priests is problematical. However, that sum served for the up- 
keep of the men and the churches that ministered to all Cuba. And 
it was considered enormous and oppressive. In fact, that very tax 
is one of the stock arguments of the Protestant preachers in Cuba. 
Figures, however, despite the axiom to the contrary, do sometimes 
lie. Comparisons by statistics are often no comparisons at all. 
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These figures are brought in to show the one fact—that Protes- 
tantism has made a determined, systematic, and sustained effort to 
proselytize Cuba. 

The Catholic Church has been in no position, official or in- 
fluential, to hinder in any way the programme of Protestantism in 
Cuba. Since 1898 it has had no more to do with the government 
of Cuba, or any part of that government, than have, for instance, 
the Seventh-day Adventists. The American military government 
found the Catholic Church in Cuba without, practically, any visible 
means of support, except the personal jura stole of the parish 
priests. The stipends which had been paid by the Spanish govern- 
ment to the parishes, were founded on the fact that that government 
had from time to time confiscated the properties which individuals 
had left to the various parish churches. The fact that those sti- 
pends were paid at all, was an admission by the Spanish government 
that it had taken private property, and stood under a legal obligation 
to make a definite return to the churches. By the Treaty of Paris 
the government of the United States, as guardian for the not yet 
existing government of Cuba, assumed that obligation. In other 
words, the United States took up the debt of Spain, and agreed to 
see that it was settled, for whatever it would be necessary to pay. 

The burden of proof thus devolved upon the Catholic Church 
to show its titles and the values of property acquired during a period 
extending back over three hundred years. In many cases the deeds 
had been lost or had actually perished of age. To anyone who has 
ever attempted to follow a deed through the fog of legal Spanish 
phrase, the only wonder is that the Church was able to prove title 
to any of its properties. In the end the government offered the 
Church a lump sum of money in release of all claims. This sum 
was not quite equivalent to the value of one single piece of property 
which the Church had held on the Havana water front. The in- 
terest on this sum, when it finally became available, was used for 


the seminary, and for the support of such priests as were positively | 


indigent. The point is this, the Catholic Church had no money, 
no resources, with which to meet the money and the showing of the 
Protestants. In these fifteen years one very small Catholic church 
has been built, and three others have been repaired; this by private 
subscriptions. 

The Church had no influence, direct or indirect, by the use of 
which it could in any way hamper the work of Protestantism. The 
military and civil governors of Cuba during the first American oc- 
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cupation were American Protestants. This does not mean that they 
took any active part in the campaign to Protestantize Cuba. But 
they certainly were not Catholics. They were, with one exception, 
fair in their dealings with the Catholic Church, just as they were 
fair with the English-owned railroads and the Spanish-owned to- 
bacco companies. Even General Brooks, the exception, in estab- 
lishing civil marriages by magistrates and marriages of Cuban 
Catholics by American Protestant ministers, was acting fairly, ac- 
cording to his point of view. But his was a Protestant point of 
view. His action, in itself, implied a reproach and a rebuke to the 
Catholic Church, whether or not it was so intended. And the de- 
mand for that action came not from the Cuban people who were af- 
fected, but from the agitation and clamor of Protestant workers, 
who had no proper interest whatever in the matter. Certainly, 
under an American—and practically Protestant—administration, 
the Catholic Church could do nothing to block the way of Protestant 
progress. 

There have been two Cuban administrations before the present 
one. The first President of Cuba, Estrada Palma, was a Protestant 
schoolmaster. He was chosen for the nomination primarily be- 
cause, being an Americanized Cuban and a Protestant, it was 
thought that he would be backed and supported by the influence of 
the American government. He did receive the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the government until, in the beginning of his second term 
as President, it was found that he was negotiating, through Sir 
Lionel Carden, whose activities we have recently experienced in 
Mexico, for the transfer of a large part of the Havana water front 
to an English railroad corporation. Then the American govern- 
ment “ allowed ” Estrada Palma to be deposed by the revolution of 
August, 1906, and there came another period of American occu- 
pation of Cuba. 

That second American occupation worked powerfully in 
favor of Protestantism in Cuba. For, when men saw the down- 
fall of the first Cuban republic, they said: This is the end; 
the American flag and forces will never leave now; Cuba is an 
American colony, it will never be anything jelse. The future of 
Cuba seemed to be settled definitely. Cubans and Americans in 
Cuba, alike, believed that Cuba would inevitably become an Amer- 
ican state. As Cuba should become more and more American, the 
influence and the prestige of Protestantism in Cuba would auto- 
matically work up to the level and the proportion which it holds 
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in the United States. The Catholic Church was powerless to help 
or hinder this development. 

These calculations were, it is true, upset by President Roose- 
velt’s action in establishing the second Cuban republic. But the 
Gomez administration which was set up, was composed of groups of 
men who were not likely to. favor in any way the Catholic Church. 
The most active of them were frankly unreligious or anti-religious. 
Several times during the years of that administration, bills were 
brought up in the Cuban Congress which were aimed inimically at 
the Catholic Church. And those bills were only dropped upon the 
friendly advice of the American Minister, that the United States 
would disapprove, as a matter of sensible politics, any action un- 
friendly to the Catholic Church. That the Church has never in all 
these years been able to offer any hampering opposition to the 
spread of Protestantism in Cuba, is more than proven by the facts. 
That the circumstances of the situation have not only not been ad- 
verse to the work of Protestantism, but have even been directly 
favorable to it, is patent from the most cursory view of the 
matter. 

The United States came into Cuba as the saviour of the Cuban 
people and the guarantor of their liberties. The political changes 
in Cuba consequent upon the Spanish-American War, meant very 
little to the average Cuban, compared to the economic changes which 
he foresaw. And it was easy to believe that social changes would 
be even greater, and more sweeping. To the usual Cuban planter 
or trader, the American occupation of Cuba in a political sense really 
meant very little. All his life he had been hearing hectic words 
of patriotism, but the examples that he had seen had only taught 
him to bury his money, and pray for the coming of any power strong 
and intelligent enough really to rule Cuba, and. allow him to go 
about his business unmolested. 

But in the case of economic changes it was different. He 
saw that the whole course of trade would be turned toward the ~ 
United States. Business to an ever-increasing extent would have 
to be done in the English language. He must learn the language 
himself, or, if he were too old, at least he must see to it that his 
sons had American business training. They must go North to 
school or college. He found that there were four or five Protestant 
schools in the United States to every one Catholic school. He 
found that the State universities and agricultural colleges, particu- 
larly of our Southern States—which were nearest him and generally 
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the least expensive—were, in effect, Protestant schools. Cuban 
boys did not go to Protestant schools because they were Protestant 
schools. But they did go by the thousand to Protestant schools. 
Protestantism had its opportunity with those boys. Those boys, 
as a fact, returned to Cuba without any religion whatever. But the 
circumstance that they went in large numbers to Protestant schools, 
should have worked to the advantage of the spread of Protestantism 
in Cuba. 

Again, the Cuban could not believe, and does not to-day believe, 
that the money of the missions in Cuba comes from voluntary 
private subscription. That would be a thing entirely outside of 
his experience. From the beginning he was convinced that the 
American government supported those missions. And that convic- 
tion gave to the missions a prestige which they could not otherwise 
have obtained in Cuba. 

The American people who have settled in Cuba have been 
largely from the Southern States. The proportion of Catholics 
among them is of course very small. The average Cuban, especially 
outside the city of Havana, believes that all Americans are Prot- 
estants. And he believes that if Cuba is to be American it is also 
to be Protestant. Protestantism, too, has been powerfully aided in 
its Cuban campaign by the numbers of school teachers who have at 
various times been engaged in the public school work of the country. 
Just how it should have happened that a very large proportion of 
the teachers appointed by the Cuban department of education, espe- 
cially in the early years when that department was under American 
army Officers, should have been at the same time active Protestant 
mission workers is not easy to explain. Their work was very 
valuable to the Protestant cause, for they reached children and 
families with whom the avowed workers would not ordinarily have 
come into contact. Every single circumstance of the whole Amer- 
ican invasion of Cuba has been favorable to Protestantism. There 
is not a solitary fact or condition in the whole situation of which 
Protestants could complain. Nor is there an excuse to which they 
could point to discount a failure. 

Is it unfair to speak of failure, when only the half of a genera- 
tion has passed since the beginning of the Protestant experiment 
in Cuba? To say that because Protestantism has made no definite 
progress in Cuba in fifteen years it will, therefore, never make any 
progress, is too much. But to say that after fifteen years of the 
fairest and most favorable trial, Protestantism is to-day in Cuba just 
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where it began, is to state a simple, bald fact. There were no Cuban 
Protestants then. There are none now. 

After all the years of powerful effort, after all the expenditure 
of money and enthusiasm, there is not to-day a single established 
Protestant congregation of Cubans. There are those who go with 
some regularity to the Protestant meetings, for one reason or 
another. And there are those who go for no reason at all. And 
of course advertising and music will gather audiences anywhere. 
But even those who go with some regularity to the Protestant 
services, do not, as a rule, fail to have their children baptized in 
the Catholic Church. When these people come with their children 
to the parish priest, and he happens to know that they are in the 
habit of going to the Protestant churches, he usually finds himself 
with a small-sized riot on his hands. He tells them that they are not 
Catholics, and that since they show no indications that they will 
bring up the children Catholics, he cannot baptize them. But long 
before he has reached the end, they are protesting to high heaven. 
Are they not Catholics! Were they not born Catholics! Were 
not their fathers before them Catholics! What if they do go to 
the American priests (curas Americanos )—is it not all one? Have 
they not their saints there and the Virgin? And one must confess 
that it is just a little misleading to see a disciple of John Knox 
giving out May devotions to the Blessed Virgin, or to hear a Metho- 
dist preacher praying to St. Joseph. When, however, the priest 
asks those people why they do not bring the children to the ministers 
for baptism, their only answer is a Latin shrug. They do not 
know how to express the real answer, which is almost an innate 
knowledge with all Latin peoples, that, whatever they may get from 
Protestantism or from anything else, the Catholic Church really 
holds them eternally in birth and life and death. They will never 
learn to look elsewhere for the vital things. 

That Protestantism: is failing in Cuba is attested by two 
widely-separated facts. First, there are to-day thirty per cent less 
missions and fifty per cent less workers than there were six years 
ago. Second, the whole attitude of the missions and the preaching 
has undergone a complete and radical change. All over the island 
men and women workers are giving up the struggle and coming 
home. There is no future in sight for the work. The mission so- 
cieties also at home are becoming wearied of the constant strain. 
For years they have been giving glowing and wonderful promises 
of the things to be done in Cuba, and these promises are overdue. 
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In the beginning the missionaries preached aggressively against 
the Church, its idolatry, its fostering of the superstition of the 
people. In this they were good and logical Protestants. But to- 
day they are falling back, for attractions, upon the very things they 
so bitterly condemned in the beginning. They crown statues in 
their churches, observe the feast days of the Church, and where 
formerly they went to all lengths to emphasize and mark the differ- 
ence between Protestantism and Catholicity, they now assume every 
robe to hide those differences. It is a confession of failure which 
cannot bring respect. Cuba seems, then, to answer the question set 
forth in the beginning of this article. Protestantism had in Cuba an 
opportunity which probably it will never again have in this world. 
It has not been able to rise to it. It found there a people willing 
enough to listen to it. It found the Catholic Church in a state of 
helplessness, crippled by seventy years of revolutionary unrest. It 
rode the very crest of the wave of American progression. It was 
assisted by every possible circumstance. And in fifteen years it has 
nothing to which it can point as accomplished by the power and 
spiritual strength of Protestantism. 






























O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 


VI. 


——ool TER breakfast the next morning MacDonogh took 

| horse, and rode off to spend the day recruiting for the 

Irish Brigade under Lord Clare, who at that time main- 

NR CIS NS Sa tained a standing regiment of sixteen hundred men at 

NH Paris, ready for active foreign service when required. 

When he had gone O’Loghlin called his daughter into 

the library, and read to her the kind letter of Mrs. Delany, to which 
he had only alluded the evening before. 

“ MacDonogh, though a brave and true fellow, is a bit of a bigot,” 

he said smiling, “and we need not discuss everything in his presence.” 





Dear Mr. O’LocHin [said the letter]: I have heard that your daughter 
has returned from school, and it seems to me that the County Clare 
will be rather a sad place for a young girl at present. Will you lend her 
to me for a few weeks, during which I may try to give her a little 
pleasure and amusement? You know me well enough to trust that I 
will take every care of her, and will shield her from all annoyance 
on the burning subject of religion. Indeed, intolerance and tyranny are 
less cruelly in evidence here than in the country parts. You know 
D. D.’s liberal-mindedness of old, and that I pretend to be nothing but 
a mere Christian. Do, please, persuade your girl to come, and believe 
me always Your sincere friend, 

Mary DELany. 


During the reading of this letter several changes had passed over 
Brona’s countenance. Surprise, disapproval and something like in- 
dignation followed each other in her expressive eyes. 

“You don’t wish me to go, father? ” she said. 

“T do wish it, Brona,” said Morogh. “ Why not?” he added as 
the girl sat silent, with opposition gathering strength on her dark 
brows. 

“Oh, why?” she exclaimed. “Why should I go out among 
these people who hate us, call us idolaters—rob and murder us?” 

“ Hush! my dear, you are surely not speaking of the kind woman 
whose letter I have read to you? ” 

“T do not believe in any of them,” said Brona passionately, fold- 
ing her hands tightly together on her knees. 

“ You dread the Greeks, even when bearing gifts,” said her father 
with a little playful smile. “ Well, Mary Delany is not a Greek. She 
means friendship when she offers it.” 
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“T could not live with them!” cried the girl piteously. “I could 
not help showing my distrust of them, could not nfake myself agree- 
able to their patronage. Let me stay with you, father! I am as 
happy here with you as it is possible for me to be in this world.” 

“T am disappointed,” said Morogh, sinking back in his chair. “I 
thought I saw a little ray of brightness—but if you deny it to me—" 

A wild look of pain swept the girl’s face. 

Disappoint! Deny! Oh, would one ever get to the bottom of 
this well of misery? It was too much for her. She dropped her head 
and hid her face in her hands. 

O’Loghlin looked at the bowed head and his heart ached. 

“ Brona,” he said, “don’t make yourself too unhappy about the 
matter. Think it over, dear, and bring your own naturally sound 
judgment to bear on it, then let me know your decision. Just 
at this moment impulsive feeling has got the better of your common 
sense.” 

Brona burst into tears, stooped beside her father’s chair, and 
kissed the hand that rested on the arm of it, then silently hastened 
out of the room. ; 

Aideen who met her rushing up to her own retreat in the “ peel 
tower,” came to Morogh to know what had happened to agitate the 
girl, who was usually so controlled and self-contained. 

“Oh, she must go!” cried Aideen on hearing all about it. “ She 
will end by doing it to please you. Though you may appeal to her 
common sense, her decision will be of the heart rather than the head. 
She will gratify her father.” 

Morogh was hardly consoled by the suggestion that he was to 
win by giving his child pain, instead of the pleasure he thought to 
provide for her. He sighed and retired behind his book, leaving 
Aideen to her pleasant anticipations of a coming change for her niece, 
who she believed would be happier in Dublin than in Paris, and who 
must surely benefit by a little experience of life beyond that of her 
convent school or of her home in the Burren. The event proved the 
Marquise right in her reading of Brona, for next day the girl came 
to her father to offer the sacrifice of her will with so much well-as- 
sumed cheerfulness, that Morogh dismissed his fear of affectionate 
coercion, and replied to Mrs. Delany’s invitation with a lightened 
heart. 

Then, for a week or two Aideen was in her glory, preparing a 
fitting wardrobe for her niece. , 

“My love, I never knew you were so beautiful,” said Aideen, 
embracing her as the girl stood before her arrayed for the first time 
in one of the pretty Pompadour costumes of the day. 

“Don’t be silly, Aideen,” said Brona. “ If clothes make beauty—” 
“They discover it. They illumine it,’ said Aideen enthusiasti- 
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cally. ‘“ People in Dublin shall not say that the beauty of Clare women 
is on the decline, or that they dress like Hottentots.” 

The question of how Brona was to travel from the County Clare 
to Dublin, no easy journey in the year 1747, was solved by the thought- 
fulness of the good lady whose invitation Morogh had accepted for 
his daughter. 

“Miss Ingoldesby, a friend of ours,” she wrote, “is returning 
after a visit to arrange a household for her nephew, who intends 
settling down on his paternal property of Ardcurragh, near you, and 
she will be pleased to take your daughter under her wing. For her 
return journey to you I shall take care to provide an equally desirable 
escort.” 

Brona, having yielded, made no further allusion to her sacrifice 
of her will and inclinations, but braced herself to endure what was a 
severe trial to her pride and natural shrinking from strangers, an at- 
titude not to be wondered at considering the circumstances into which 
she had been born and had grown up. To be forced into the society 
of strangers who persecuted her faith, was to her like being thrown 
into the arena to fight with wolves. Seeing that her father and Aideen 
with their cosmopolitan experiences could not understand her, she 
locked up the unconquerable pain and dismay in her heart, saying to 
herself that she would have courage enough to live through the ex- 
perience, that it would pass as all things pass, and that she would re- 
turn when it was over to the refuge of her home. 

On the evening before her departure, after Aideen’s maid had 
packed the trunks, and all was ready for the morrow’s journey, she 
stood at the window of her high room and looked out on the weirdly 
beautiful mountains in their silver-gray and violet veils, and from them 
glanced round the chamber which she loved as a hermit loves his cell. 
White curtains and a small white bed, with a large crucifix above it, 
an ancient statue of the Holy Mother in worn silver, a long Irish 
rosary of amber beads, with silver tubular links and crucifix hanging 
on the wall, a table with books and desk and a couple of hard chairs, 
were all the furniture visible. As she looked round this cell of her 
prayers and dreams, which had seemed to her on her return from | 
school rather cold and lonely, she could not remember that she had 
ever found it anything but the sweet home of her separate and solitary 
soul. Half the night she spent on her knees wrestling with her un- 
willingness to leave it, praying that it might be left to her by the 
cruelty of the law, entreating God that her father might remain un- 
discovered by an enemy till her happy return. Next morning the 
private coach that was to convey Miss Ingoldesby to Dublin called 
for Miss O’Loghlin at an early hour, and Brona smiled her good-bye 
to her father as brightly as if her anticipated pleasure in the visit 
to his friends had been as great as his own. 
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VII. 


The journey to Dublin of Miss Jacquetta Ingoldesby and Brona was 
tedious, the coach stopping only to change horses or to allow of sleep 
at two places on the way. Miss Ingoldesby had shrunk a little from 
such close companionship with a probably rather uncouth young Irish 
Papist from the back of the bogs, and wondered what Mary Delany 
meant by transferring the creature from her native wilds to civilized 
society in Dublin. Her manner, accordingly, was at first cold and 
distant to the young person, and Brona was left a good deal to her owa 
meditations. As the journey proceeded, however, the elder woman’s 
attitude to her fellow-traveler changed, and when they arrived at Del- 
ville near Dublin, then the home of the Delanys, she delivered over 
her charge with a word of commendation. 

“I think I have brought you a rather remarkable young woman, 
my dear Mary,” she said, “she has given me several surprises by the 
way. Of course these stately old French nuns give a manner and a 
finish. I did not know she had been at school with them.” 

“We must be careful with her,” said Mrs. Delany. “ Her father 
gives me to understand that she is an obstinate little Papist. I was 
glad to hear it. I do not like half and half people.” 

“Well, I am off to England to-morrow, and I wish you safely 
through with your visitor, for I think she has a will of her own,” said 
Miss Ingoldesby just before they descended to dinner, and while Brona 
was dressing in that nook of Mrs. Delany’s “ peaceful bowers ” which 
had been assigned to her. 

At dinner a pleasant company was assembled, including Miss 
Delany, a niece of the Dean’s, and Mr. Greene, a young man to whom 
she was engaged to be married; Miss Ingoldesby, a couple of young 
barristers from Dublin, Mrs. Barbour, the poetess, whose home was 
close by in the village, and Mr. Hugh Ingoldesby, the nephew in 
whose domestic interests Miss Jacquetta had paid her visit to the 
County of Clare. So closely did his aunt hold this young man en- 
gaged in conversation on the subject of her efforts for his comfort 
that the dessert was on Mary Delany’s beautiful polished mahogany, 
and the pierced silver “coasters” were going round the table with 
the wine, before Ingoldesby had found leisure to make observation of 
the rest of the company. Then, his eyes traveling towards the Dean’s 
dinner companion at the other end of the board, he had to lean forward 
a little to see the lady fully, and after a few moments of silence, dur- 
ing which he gave his aunt a rather absent-minded answer, he said 
abruptly : 

“Who is the remarkable looking girl sitting beside the Dean? ” 
“ A bitter little Papist, low be it spoken! Turn your eyes else- 
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where, my boy. She will not appreciate any interest you may take in 
her.” 

“TJ am sorry for that,” said Ingoldesby, “ for it is a face that will 
create a good deal of interest.” 

Miss Jacquetta reflected with satisfaction on the obstinacy insisted 
upon as characteristic of Miss O’Loghlin, and did not tell him that the 
interesting young person was a neighbor of his in the county in which 
he was to establish himself, but pointed out to him the charming 
flower-wreaths formed of shells on the ceiling above their heads, the 
ingenious work of their hostess, far more exquisite than the carved 
stucco it imitated. 

After dinner, however, Mr. Ingoldesby lost no time in requesting 
an introduction to Miss O’Loghlin. Brona was sitting a little aloof 
from the other young people, who were making merry together with 
their own familiar quips and jests and catchwords, and sat with a little 
the air of a spectator of a novel scene. The pretty French costume 
which Aideen had charged her to wear on the first occasion, was 
curiously in contrast with the face above it, giving to seriousness a 
touch of something like tragedy. 

Mr. Ingoldesby was presented and received with “rather the air 
of a queen receiving a subject,” as Mrs. Delany said afterwards to her 
husband. “ It will do him good. Our friend Hugh has had sufficient 
favor from fair ladies, and played the king often enough in different 
social milieus. It is amusing to see our little Papist from the bogs 
exacting tribute from him.” 

“Take care, my dear,” said the Dean. “ There are burning ques- 
tions in the air. Don’t let us play with fire.” 

“Oh, have no anxiety,” said his wife. “The girl is a rock of 
principle, and no Ingoldesby will ever be tempted to draw nearer than 
is convenient to a proscribed maiden.” 

Hugh sat down beside the sphinx-like stranger, and felt unusually 
uncertain of how to proceed further. But he was not daunted, and 
endeavored to draw her out. No, she was not very well acquainted 
with Paris. French society did not attract her. Yes, the Burren 
Mountains were strangely beautiful. One must know them to believe 
it. Her answers were short, if intelligent, and she made no spon- 
taneous effort at conversation. Only once she looked up quickly with 
a flash of feeling that illumined her countenance in a startling manner, 
and she was beginning to say a few words to account for it when Mrs. 
Delany approached her with: 

“My dear you are shockingly tired I know, and would like to 
get some rest. No trifle is traveling to Dublin from the County Clare. 
Miss Ingoldesby has gone to bed. Do you not wish—” 

“Thank you!” said Brona. “ You are very kind. Traveling by 
coach is more fatiguing than walking—” 
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“ All those miles? ” 

“No,” said Brona with her first laugh since she left home. “I 
am a good walker, but—” 

Ingoldesby and his hostess were both so surprised by her laugh, 
and the change it made in her face, that they neither heard nor said 
more for half a minute, while Ingoldesby gathered up the stranger’s 
fan and other frivolities as she had called them to Aideen, and then 
“ good-night ” was all that was necessary before Brona made her 
escape. 

“ That laugh broke the ice,” said Mrs. Delany to Ingoldesby when 
she was gone. “There is deep water under the ice. Don’t let us 
drown her.” 

She had suddenly realized that the Dean was right, and that, 
whether of fire or water, there might happen to be danger in the air. 
Here Miss Greene and Miss Delany approached Ingoldesby with 
messages, which they asked him to convey to their friends in England. 

“T am not going to-morrow,” he said “but I am sure my aunt will 
attend to these matters much better. Shall I ask her?” 

“ Not going? ” said Miss Delany. 

“T find I have still some business in Dublin.” 

“T am surprised. Miss Ingoldesby expects your escort,” said 
Miss Greene. 

Ingoldesby smiled with a slight bow, and the young ladies went 
off to confer with their hostess on the change of affairs. Journeys 
were serious undertakings in those days, and so was the conveyance of 
letters and parcels. Miss Ingoldesby was decidedly dissatisfied at 
finding that her nephew was not to accompany her, but he departed 
with her next morning to see her off from Dublin, and for a few days 
he was seen no more at-Delville. 

After the early breakfast Mary Delany took her young guest 
all over the house and grounds. The evidence of perfect freedom and 
security in this happy and prosperous house impressed Brona, in con- 
trast with the sadness of her own home, with its overhanging cloud of 
danger, and she was silent as she passed from one to another joy- 
fully-displayed detail and circumstance of prosperity. 

Mrs. Delany began to fear that her guest was going to prove un- 
conquerably shy and dull, but found her more sympathetic in the 
garden, which was the name given to the whole extent of the pleasure 
ground of Delville. Brona was introduced to the brook with its high 
bank and hanging wood of evergreens, the long walks covered with 
great trees and bordered with flowers.? 

“The robins are as fond of this place as we are,” said Mrs. 
Delany, “ it just holds a few of them as well as D. D. and myself.” 


*For further description of house and grounds cf. Autobiography of Mrs. Delany, 
vol. i., pp. 281, 286, 287. 
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The fresh air and the peep at mountains and the sea seemed to 
restore some of her natural vigor to Brona’s spirits, and color flowed 
into her cheeks and light into her eyes. The natural sweetness and 
happy peacefulness of it all, the air of protected liberty and joyful 
security everywhere around, appealed to her latent power of sym- 
pathizing generously in the good of others which she could not share, 
and for the moment she looked on her surroundings with the eyes of 
her kind entertainer. The clear tones of her voice were heard ring- 
ing with admiration as Miss Greene and Miss Delany came up a side 
path to meet them, half afraid of the grave stranger of the night be- 
fore, and relieved to hear her cries of pleasure and her laughter. 

After this success Mrs. Delany was encouraged to proceed ener- 
getically with her plans for giving pleasure to this “ half-frozen girl ” 
from the gloomy wilds of the Clare of the proscribed. During the 
following week many visitors passed in and out of the gates of Del- 
ville, and excursions were made into Dublin to see the sights and the 
people. The Parliament house in College Green was visited, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and Christ Church where Strongbow the invader 
lies beside Eva his wife, daughter of the Irish King; St. Werbergh’s, 
the church where Delany officiated, and Stafford Street to look at the 
Dean’s old house where Mrs. Pendarves used to meet Swift and Stella 
and Morogh O’Loghlin, as members of the lively Dean’s Thursday 
dinner parties. 

A great surprise was in store for the charming Papist (as the 
Dean caJled her to his wife), when she was informed that a nun had 
been invited to dinner to meet her. 

“Privately, you know, my dear. She is Miss Crilly, a relative 
of my husband, and we are on excellent terms with her. She will 
be exceedingly pleased to see you.” 

That was a quiet family dinner, and Miss Crilly proved to be 
a plain but pleasant-faced elderly lady, dressed in black with collar 
and coif of white, who made herself very agreeable, and was evi- 
dently a favorite with the family circle. 

To return her visit Mrs. Delany and Brona were driven the next 
day to her “nunnery” in King Street, a hidden convent of Poor 
Clares, where they spent a lively afternoon, drinking tea, seeing “ the 
pretty chapel,” and entertained by Mrs. Delany, who played the nun’s 
organ (the gift of the Countess of Fingall), greatly to the delight 
of the Community. 

Brona was drawn into many corners by the Sisters, whispered to 
and petted with joy, and warmed and comforted by their sympathy. 

“T knew you would enjoy that visit,” said Mrs. Delany as they 
were driven homeward. And after this surprising and unexpected 
experience, Brona began to feel really happy at Delville, glad to send 
pleasing reports to her father without hurt to her sense of honesty. 
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The week ended with a little dance at Delville, such as Mary 
Delany loved to get up in a hasty unceremonious way, beginning 
early and ending early, and greatly delighting her simple friends and 
neighbors of. Glasnevin village and surroundings. -At the “little 
rout” in question, the company were all matched in couples. There 
were Miss Delany, the Dean’s niece, Miss Greene, sister of her fiancé, 
Mr. Parker, the curate, and his sister Miss Parker, two Mr. Swifts, 
young men of the village, and another young man a nephew of the 
Dean’s. Mrs. Barbour the poetess, in whom Swift was interested, 
who lived in the village of Glasnevin, came “ though the gout was on 
her.” 

Such an entertainment was a complete novelty to Brona, who 
had never danced except with her schoolfellows on the polished floor 
of her French convent, but after a little hesitation she paired off with 
Mr. Parker, the curate, and threw herself into the fun of the moment, 
much to the satisfaction of her benevolent hostess. She was in the 
act of flying down the middle in a country dance, when Hugh In- 
goldesby came into the room, and stood near the doorway to watch 
the performance, his eyes arrested on the moment by Brona’s laugh- 
ing face and flying figure. 

“T think we have cheered up our gloomy little Papist rather 
successfully,” said the Dean coming to welcome him. 

“A miracle!” said Ingoldesby. 

“A bright creature enough, only under a cloud,” said the Dean. 

“She positively radiates enjoyment,” said Ingoldesby, still fol- 
lowing Brona with his eyes. 

“So, so!” said the Dean laughing. “ But don’t get too much 
interested in her, my dear fellow. No good could come of it.” 

Ingoldesby did not hear him. When the dance was over he 
made his way to the spot where Brona was waiting for a cup of tea, 
which her partner had gone to fetch her. 

“Will you dance with me? ” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “if you are not afraid of the blunders of 
my school dancing.” 

“T am not a dancer myself,” said Hugh, “but I would like to 
learn from you.” 

“Tt is just a pleasant romp,” said Brona. “Our minuets at 
school were far more prim and stately.” 

“That was in Paris? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ All your life has been spent between Paris and the County of 
Clare? ” : 

“T am only beginning to feel that there are some other places 
in the world.” 

“You find the new experience pleasant? ” 
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“Too pleasant in contrast with the County of Clare, which is 
my home.” 

“My home is also in Clare. Do not depress me.” 

“Tt need not be sad for you. There will be nothing to depress 
you. But the music is beginning. I really want to dance.” 

“And so do I.” And they danced. A memorable dance for 
Ingoldesby. 


VIII. 


The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. Delany, stepping from her 
carriage at the entrance to St. Werbergh’s Church, was met by Hugh 
Ingoldesby, who handed her out. 

“Miss O’Loghlin is not with you?” he said. 

“You forget that she is not one of us. I tried to persuade her to 
come, or to stay at home. We have dropped her at their little secret 
place on Arran Quay.” 

“‘ Heavens!” said Ingoldesby under his breath. “A girl like that 
—an idolator!” ¥ 

“No, don’t flatter yourself that you have such an excuse for 
persecuting her.” 

“ What does it all mean, then?” 

“T have to call for her on my way home. Not exactly desirable 
for the Dean, but—” 

“Let me go and fetch her,” said Ingoldesby. “I will bring her 
to meet you, and so save—” : 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Delany, but Ingoldesby had lifted his ‘hat 
and was gone. 

The lady followed her husband into the church, and Hugh walked 
towards Arran Quay, wondering how he was to find the secret wor- 
shipping place in which Miss O’Loghlin had hidden herself. He 
walked up and down, and observed people passing in at a small dingy- 
looking door, in twos and threes or one at a time, and all with a 
frightened or guilty look as if dreading to be caught in the act. 

“ This is the place,” he said at last, and next time the door opened 
he passed in with the rest. 

He went up to the top of a high, narrow stair that creaked under 
his feet, and entered a dimly-lighted room, where people were packed 
together in a kneeling crowd, and where on a low mean altar candles 
were burning and vessels of gold were shining. Before the altar a 
thin dark man was robing himself, putting a richly colored vestment 
over a white gown. And then some young boys gathered to his side 
and the Mass began. 

Ingoldesby had squeezed himself into an obscure corner, and 
stared at the spectacle of the altar, which was to him just what he 
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had been taught to call it, a “mummery.” How strange and unac- 

countable was the scene, people daring death for such an experience 
as this! And where was the unhappy girl he had come to seek? 
Was she too assisting at this worse than pagan travesty of religious 
worship? 

At last he saw her, kneeling in the front near the altar, just 
caught a glimpse of her, squeezed in between two, stout, meanly 
dressed women, herself covered all over in a black silk cloak, her pure 
features in profile almost screened by her black hat. Her hands were 
clasped and raised to her chin, her eyes fixed on the altar. 

“What is the thrall?” asked Ingoldesby of himself. ‘ Why does 
this girl, with family troubles on her head, turn from God to pray 
Ao—what? It is a mystery.” 

When Mass was over she was one of the last to move, and when 
he saw her rise he went down and waited for her at the foot of the 
stair. Then he explained to her that he was to take her to meet Mrs. 
Delany at St. Werbergh’s, and they walked along the quay together. 
Conversation was difficult. Ingoldesby was feeling too much shocked 
and pained to know what to say, and Brona had put on her breastplate 
of steel. She was the first to speak, but only about the river and the 
buildings along its sides and the bridges. Before long they met the 
Delany carriage coming to meet them. Brona was picked up, and 
Ingoldesby walked towards his club, pondering deeply by the way. 

Hugh Ingoldesby had never given a serious thought to religion, 
except as placing it foremost among the disastrous things of existence, 
the cause of wars and persecutions, the instigator and perpetrator of 
cruelties. His ancestor had been planted in Clare by Cromwell, and 
his people had held a place there as staunch Protestants, upholders 
of English Church and State. His father having died while he was 
a boy, he had lived with his widowed mother in England, and received 
an English educational training. After the death of his mother, 
his aunt had tried to fill her place, but Hugh was by that time past 
feminine tutelage. Leaving his university he had been seized with a 
strong desire to see the world in all its continents, and had spent a 
good many years of his youth in gratifying the wish. All that being 
done he had been stationary in England for the last year or two, and 
only quite recently had bethought him of taking up a position in Ire- 
land on his hereditary property. 

It had not entered into his mind as an objection that he would be 
living in a country where the people were suffering persecution, where 
men and women burrowed in holes to escape observation, and priests 
were hunted like wolves. He had a general idea that the Irish were a 
bad stock, and that any ills they suffered had been brought on them 
by themselves. A few Protestant and English, or of the Anglo-Irish 
type who had conformed sensibly to the religion and ways of living 
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prescribed for them by their masters, would, he deemed, be friends 
enough for him in the shooting or fishing season, and for the rest of 
his years he would live where he might please. He had arrived at a 
time of life when it had become rather interesting for him to go and see 
the ground on which so many fierce battles had been fought, where 
struggle never came to an end, where superstition yet reigned, and 
where he was assured romance was still afoot on the hills and in the 
glens, while the rest of the world had settled down to make the best 
of common sense. He was even beginning to feel a little curious as to 
whether he belonged at all in any of his parts to the Celtic race, 
or was wholly English accidentally born in Ireland, whether the words 
Dalcassian or Milesian had any significance for him, or were only 
decorative quantities in the dream-talk of a people whose history was 
a make-up of inventions and delusions. That a creature like Brona 
O’Loghlin could be found among the ignorant Papist population of the 
country deserving to be treated no better than rats, was an amazing 
fact never recognized till to-day when he had seen her on her knees 
in that mean crowd, jostled by bargemen and fishwomen, and pray- 
ing like any Hindoo fanatic, with her eyes fixed on—something that 
he could not bring himself to designate or even to think of. 

As he sat in his club room that Sunday evening staring at the 
wall, with his unread English paper on his knee, he told himself that 
it did not matter to him if the girl were an Egyptian priestess, and 
prayed to a cat or a bull. 

But another wave of what he called curiosity crossing this angry 
thought washed it out, and he got up suddenly, put on his hat and 
walked out to Delville where he dropped into the evening family circle, 
to the surprise of everybody, so unusually late was the hour. 


IX. 


He was rewarded for this friendly visit by an invitation from 
his hostess for the next morning, when the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke 
of Dorset, and the Duchess were coming to honor the lady of Del- 
ville by breakfasting with her. Such breakfasts were Mrs. Delany’s 
favorite form of hospitality. Dinners had become such luxurious en- | 
tertainments, that the Dean’s wife did not feel inclined to “ show away 
with such magnificence.” 

Breakfast was prepared in the beautiful old drawing-room. The 
entertainment passed off delightfully, the great people walking through 
the interesting rooms on that floor, and requesting to be played to on 
the harpsichord by their hostess. In the afternoon, when they had 
retired, Ingoldesby who had been in attendance on the vice-regal party, 
looked around for Miss O’Loghlin. 

“ Oh, I think that as early as possible she retired somewhere with 
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her embroidery,” said Mrs. Delany, “but not before his Excellency 
remarked her face as new to him, saying he had not seen her at Court. 
I made a pretty excuse for her without betraying the little cloven foot 
peeping from under her charming pompadour dress, which by the way 
is sO quaintly unsuited to her style and at the same time so fascinatingly 
becoming to her.” 

Mrs. Delany, while speaking, was called away by the Dean, and 
Ingoldesby proceeded to walk through the gardens alone, hardly ex- 
pecting to find Brona. Yet he found her in a little summer-house, 
which was a favorite resort of Mary Delany and her husband. 

“Am I intruding? May I sit beside you? I will go away if 
you bid me,” he said, but looking so pleasant and manly, so ready 
though reluctant, to keep his word and depart if necessary, that it 
would have been difficult for anyone to wish for his absence. 

“Oh, no,” said Brona, “ this bower is none of mine, and it really 
holds two. Mrs. Delany says it just holds herself and D. D. and 
the birds. I have been watching her pet robin hopping round. He 
can’t think why I am here instead of his mistress—and without 
crumbs! ” 

“ May I wind this silk for you?” 

“ Thank you. You wind in this direction.” 

“Are there many birds in Clare?” asked Hugh, having caught 
the right trick of winding a skein of silk. 

“ Birds in Clare? Ah, the birds of the cliffs of Moher. There 
you have a different voice of nature.” 

“As how?” 

“ Wait till you hear them.” 

“T shall do so. Seabirds? But they don’t sing.” 

“ They speak, cry, scream, denounce the ills of some world that 
is beyond our ken. It is a war of voices. One does not think of mere 
birds when one is listening, and when one goes away one is haunted 
by something that is neither of man or bird.” 

“T must hear them. May I go with you some day where they 
are to be heard? You know Clare is to be my home as well as yours. 
I shall be glad to have friends there before me.” 

Brona shook her head very gently, and put a few fine stitches in 
the petal of an embroidered flower. 

“My place is only a very few miles away from your father’s 
place,” Ingoldesby went on. ‘At much greater distances people are 
neighbors in the country.” 

Brona was silent for a few moments, and lifted her face to look 
at a thrush that was shouting melodiously from the top of a high tree. 

“ That is the music of peace and prosperity,” she said. “ Is it not 
sweet? Our birds in Clare shriek of war and hardship.” 

Ingoldesby was thinking at the moment more of the rare outline. 
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and coloring of the uplifted face than of her words. He noted the 
rich creamy tint of the cheek, in which the carnations went and came, 
the eyes like sea water, gray, green or blue, the generous curve of the 
dark yet delicate eyebrows that hinted of Brona’s Spanish mother, the 
clustering locks above the low forehead. A rare face, full of latent 
strength, though touched with the softness of youth. The lifting of 
the face had suggested the experience of Sunday, and Hugh said with 
an impetuosity that might have answered his own question as to his 
Celtic blood! 

“ Miss O’Loghlin, why did you go up that crazy stair yesterday, 
and into that crowd so unfit for your presence?” 

Brona looked amazed. “ Why did I go? If Mrs. Delany—” 

“T know she took you there—consented to gratify her guest. But 
why in the name of heaven did you want to go?” 

“In the name of heaven,” said Brona slowly. “ That is just it.” 

Ingoldesby made an impatient gesture. 

“Mr. Ingoldesby, you came here to-day, because you were bidden 
to meet a great personage. I went to meet a greater. If you had not 
come to welcome that Vice-King, he would not have missed you. If 
I had not gone my King would have missed me.” 

She spoke simply and quietly, but she had turned white from a 
deeper feeling than indignation, and her eyes were full of tears. 

Ingoldesby heaved a sigh. 

“Tf there is a God, is He not everywhere?” 

“ He is everywhere.” 

“ Then why go to a pestilential den?” 

“ Because you have seized His churches—our churches,” cried 
Brona with a sudden blaze in her eyes turned full on him. 

“TI did not take them,” said Ingoldesby. “I do not want any 
churches. I do not believe in them.” 

“Let us say no more then,” said Brona. “I am in your power. 
For myself I should not care, but you can ruin my father if you 
will.” 

“Great heaven! You know that it would be impossible.” 

“T do not know. It is an incredibly cruel world as I have found 
it. You are part of that world—” 

But here Mrs. Delany interrupted them. She had come to look 
for Brona. 

There was no opportunity for resuming the conversation that 
‘evening, and as Hugh Ingoldesby walked back to Dublin in the clear 
starlight of a June night, he told himself that he did not want to 
know anything further of this unaccountable girl, who shocked even 
more than she charmed him. What was to be thought of a country 
that produced such bewitched and bewitching beings, keenly intelligent 
on all points but one? Devotees of an intolerable creed? Eyes ca- 
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pable of flashing green fire, mouth of childlike tenderness, but ready 
in a moment to take a set of determination? A man could not be in 
sympathy with a woman like that. To draw near her would be to 
submit to thrall. 

A week passed, of busy days with his lawyer, and of mixing in 
the society of his many friends in Dublin. He felt that he had quite 
shaken off the strange impressions which had of late so disturbed his 
calm, self-contained habit of mind. Papists and Papistry were noth- 
ing to them, there were too many other charming women. Having re- 
covered from his curious attack of mental irritability, he felt sufficiently 
in good humor to turn his steps once more to Delville. Mrs. Delany 
was busy gathering sweets in her garden, and met him with her laced 
muslin apron filled with lovely blooms. 

“You are just in time,” she said. “I shall want you for dinner 
to-morrow. We have friends coming. The table was nicely filled, 
but as Miss O’Loghlin went off unexpectedly this morning there is 
a vacant seat.” 

“ She is gone?” said Ingoldesby. ‘I thought you said she would 
stay another month.” 

“So I hoped. But there was a summons home, and she would 
hear of no delay. As a proper escort offered at the moment we could 
not try to keep her.” 

“T hope no special trouble.” 

“T don’t know. Her brother has returned from Paris, and her 
presence was urgently required. I suspect that the visits of Mr. Tur- 
lough O’Loghlin to his father’s house are not productive of much 
happiness to his family.” 

“She has a brother?” 

“ The proscribed heir of a proscribed father—without the strength 
or grace to bear what my old friend Morogh endures with dignity. I 
imagine that Brona has influence over her brother, and that altogether 
she is the person who keeps up a sort of mental equanimity in the 
household.” 

“What others are there?” 

“ Only an aunt, Irish, my friend’s sister, but an almost naturalized 
French woman, devoted to her brother’s children, but silly on the sub- 
ject of Turlough, while she expects superhuman wisdom from Brona.” 

“ What a fate!” 

“ For whom?” 

“For Miss O’Loghlin, of course. Brains carrier and peacemaker 
in a miserable home, and in a country no better than a charnel house 
—from what I hear.” 

“She loves her people and her country, and none of them are 
wanting in brains. The conditions of life all round her are painful 
indeed. I wanted to do something, but the evil goes too deep.” 
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Ingoldesby was silent, and Mrs. Delany, raising her eyes to his 
face, saw something there that prompted her to speak further. 

“Tt is better that neither you nor I should interfere too much. 
Whatever I may do, you can do nothing.” 

“T have no desire to try. The whole situation is repulsive. I 
have changed my mind about going to take up a residence at Ard- 
curragh. There would be endless vexation and no kind of advantage 
to anybody. I will return to England immediately.” 

“T think you will be wise to do so,” said Mrs. Delany gravely, 
speaking rather on her own thought than on his words. You could, 
as you say, do nothing to alleviate suffering. You might only bring 
further trouble to a young creature already over-weighted.” 

“As how?” 

“Now, Hugh! I have known you since you were a little boy, 
and I may venture to warn you. We have seen you unusually in- 
terested in Miss O’Loghlin.” 

“Surely I am able to guard myself.” 

“Tt is not for you that I am uneasy. You need not put on your 
‘all the Courts of Europe’ air with me. What was the song some 
one sang the other night? 


He gave his bridle rein a shake, 
Said adieu for evermore! 


You may not be that hero of romance, but remember that my 
friend’s girl is just out of her convent, where her mind has been filled 
with high ideals. You are the first man she has known except her 
father and brother. She may have found you attractive.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“T don’t mean to do so. Circumstances may bestow on you 
graces not your own. When you ride away she will be left with an 
added difficulty in her place in the world, which you describe as a 
charnel house. You tell me you are going to England. I have no- 
ticed you a little unstable in your resolutions of late. If you are think- 
ing of going—go.” 

Ingoldesby was silent, and Mrs. Delany glancing at him saw that 
he looked pale and disturbed. He left her abruptly, without thanking 
her for her counsel. 

A week later Mrs. Delany said to her husband: “I wonder what 
has become of Hugh Ingoldesby.” The Dean came home that evening 
saying: ‘‘ I went to look up Hugh at his club. He has left Dublin.” 

“For England?” 

“No, for Clare.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











SOME OLD TIME DEVOTIONS IN TIME OF WAR, 


BY MARIAN NESBITT. 


= =a URING three days we made litanies, supplicating the 
geil of God, that He would deign to grant us 
peace.” Thus writes the great Charlemagne, in a 
letter to his wife Fastrada, relating his victory over 
the Huns, those barbarous hosts whose invasions 
were ever accompanied by indescribable horrors and overwhelming 
disasters, the briefest records of which are the most pathetic. Take, 
for instance, that of the annalist of Corby. “ The Huns,” he says 
(A. D. 917), “laid waste the monastery and all the country round 
about.” And twenty-seven years earlier, another writer, alluding 
to the Huns in a letter to the Bishop of Verdun, reflects upon their 
incursions in the following words: ‘ These wars and desolations 
are sent to punish our sins, and lead us to mercy. In all ages,” 
he adds, “ they have been employed for- that end.” Here we see 
that battles and violence were regarded in the light of a correction, 
or penalty, allowed by heaven, for as St. Augustine tells us: “ Times 
of war are sent according as God judges fitting, in order to punish 
the human race” (De Civ. Dei., v. 22). 

The same idea has been expressed in slightly varying terms 
by wise and holy men at all periods of the world’s history; and 
thus it has ever been the custom at such times to implore the Divine 
clemency as is done to-day: “Spare, O Lord, spare Thy 
people, and be not angry with us forever.” Fasting also, and pray- 
ing, as we see, was the case when Charlemagne, after taking counsel 
with his spiritual and temporal advisers, ordained “a fast of three 
days, with abstinence from food and wine, till None, at which hour 
all must repair to the church and sing litanies.” This he did before 
going forth to contend against the pagan hordes. 

Still earlier, i. e., A. D. 472, Sidonius Apollinaris thus writes to 
St. Mamertus: “It is reported that the Goths are in motion to 
invade the Roman territory, and it is always our unfortunate coun- 
try that is the gate through which they pass; but what sustains us 
amidst the horrors surrounding us, and gives us confidence in our 
sore peril, is not our fortified ramparts and instruments of war, 
it is the holy institution of the Rogations.” He, therefore, ordered _ 
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the litanies to be sung in procession round the walls of Clermont, 
that he might obtain peace from the assaults of Euric. 

Another very favorite practice during the Middle Ages, was 
the singing of the celebrated anthem Media Vita, to invoke the 
protection of God against the enemies of the Church, and to procure 
peace. “ So profound were the emotions inspired by this antiphon,” 
we are told, that in the thirteenth century it was deemed necessary 
to caution the faithful against attaching to it too great an impor- 
tance. Its popularity was degenerating into superstition, and men 
were disposed to look upon it in the light of a charm, by which 
death could be averted and enemies destroyed. That such was 
in truth the case, is proved from the fact that, during times of war, 
the contending armies would both chant it for this intention, till at 
length, by a Synod at Cologne in 1316, its use was forbidden, unless 
with the express permission of the bishop. It used, however, to be 
sung every year, down to a comparatively recent date, in the monas- 
tery of St. Gall, on the Monday in Rogation week, when priests and 
people walked in solemn procession to a lonely valley situated be- 
tween lofty mountains, where the river was crossed by a bridge, 
and the wild desolation of the spot lent something awful and mys- 
terious to the scene. 

The history of this ancient hymn is exceedingly interesting ; 
indeed, its origin is quite poetic, it having been composed by one of 
the members of a noble family in Zurich, named Notker Balbulus, 
who, leaving worldly ambition and worldly honor, retired to the 
Abbey of St. Gall, where he became a monk, and rapidly rose into 
prominence on account of his learning, knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and skill “in music and poetry.” “No one,” the 
monastic chronicler tells us, “ever saw him unless either reading, 
writing, or praying. He wrote many spiritual songs; he was the 
most humble and meek of men, and most holy. The sound of a 
millwheel not far from the abbey, inspired him to compose a beauti- 
ful. melody suitable to some religious verses;” then, looking down’ 
into the deep gulf at Martistobel, the sight of the great danger 
incurred by some workmen building a bridge over the abyss, sug- 
gested to him that famous antiphon which has come down to us 
through the centuries as the Media Vita, the words of which are 
as follows: “In the midst of life we are in death; what help 
shall we seek except Thee, O God, Who art justly angry because 
of our sins. Holy God, Holy Omnipotent One, Holy and Merciful 
Saviour, deliver us not to the bitterness of death.” 
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The story of this monk-poet in the early ages seems to show 
us, as in a mirror, that vast multitude of cloistered souls, men and 
women, who behind their quiet convent walls lived out their lives 
of praise and supplication—ambassadors of peace; mediators be- 
tween a sinful world and a justly offended God; angels of mercy, 
ever imploring pardon for violence, crime, and wrong—ever more 
and more closely uniting themselves to the spirit of Holy Church 
in her ardent and insatiable longing for true concord amongst the 
nations and tranquillity for their people. 

Prayers for deliverance from present or impending war are to 
be found throughout the Liturgy, as well as in the Divine Office. 
From the first Sunday of Advent, when we pray that we may not 
be subject to human dangers, to the last after Pentecost, we find 
the same strain running through all; whilst on the festivals a 
similar idea prevails. For example, on the Feast of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, the Church beseeches God that the sacrifice 
which she immolates to Him “ may deliver us from all the iniquity 
of wars.” Again, how often she places these words on the lips 
of her faithful: 


Far from us drive our hellish foe 
True peace unto us bring. 


Again, we have the hymns for the Feast of St. Michael, and for that 
of All Saints, and the prayers for peace on the Nativity of Our Lady, 
and on the festivals of the Visitation and of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. Again, in the Divine Office, as has been already said, these 
constant references to peace are not wanting; at Matins; at Lauds, 
when we sing of serving God “ without fear,” and having “ our feet 
directed in the way of peace;” at Prime, when these beautiful words 
sound in our ears, “ Love, peace, and truth;” at Sext, and None, 
and again at Vespers, everything serves to remind us that tran- 
quillity of heart amongst nations and between individuals is the best 
gift that heaven can bestow. How strongly this was felt, we find not 
only from the regular Offices of Holy Church, but from many 
ancient Jocal liturgical sources, notably in certain litanies in use 
in the monastery of St. Gall, one of which contains these lines: 
“We seek perpetual peace. Look down upon us, O Christ; and 
give us the lasting joys of healthy life.” And again, in the hymn 
for the Feast of St. Gall, “ times of peace ” are specially mentioned. 

It is interesting also to discover in some ancient service books 
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the ritual of a Mass for peace; whilst in an old sacramentary, 
found in the Abbey of Vauclair, at the prayer Hanc igitur obla- ‘ 
tionem, there were added the following words: “ which we offer to 
Thee for peace and charity, and the unity of Holy Church, and for 
all Catholic people, for those who are in dissension and discord, 
that all may be restored to charity and concord.” 

It is significant of the troublous days of the ninth century, that 
in the archives of the Canons of Modena there is a sacramentary of 
St. Gregory the Great, in which we note a Missa contra tyrannos; 
and old annalists frequently record with thankfulness the fact that 
different feasts have been kept “ without any molestation;” thus 
Baronius tells us that, in 1099, “ the Lord Pope celebrated Christmas 
in great peace.” In truth, such examples are too numerous to men- 
tion, though the Church in the Middle Ages never curtailed or 
suspended the solemn commemoration of her festivals on account 
of war, and the resulting dangers to which the faithful might be 
exposed; rather did she increase the beauty and stateliness of her 
functions, in order that the laity should redouble the ardor of their 
prayers. For this end, too, the civil authority usually lent its aid. 
Of Charlemagne, it is said that “ Before all things he sought the 
defence, and exaltation, and honor of Holy Mother Church, and that 
the people should have peace and justice;” whilst Louis le Debon- 
naire is accused of not having made sufficient provision to ensure the 
public peace, and of causing innumerable crimes, such as homicide, 
perjury, rapine, sacrilege, oppression of the poor, etc., by his useless 
and injurious expeditions. 

Again, history tells us that the bishops reminded Louis, brother 
of.Charles the Bald, that the office of a Christian king is to defend 
the Church, and to secure the tranquillity and peace of Christendom. 
Moreover, in the Roman Ordo for the crowning of an emperor, 
the Pope asks the monarch if he wishes to have peace with the 
Church, and he answering thrice, “ I wish it,” the Sovereign Pontiff 
adds, “ And I give you peace, as the Lord gave to His disciples,” 
at the same time kissing the emperor on his forehead and chin, 
and lastly his mouth. 

It has been truly said, that “the symbols of majesty were all 
designed to indicate the pacific end of power.” When being in- 
vested with the royal robes, which descended to the ground, the 
Emperor Otho, in 936, was admonished to persist in maintaining 
peace unto the end, and the archbishop, giving him the sword, 
said: “ Take this sword, with which you may expel all adversaries 
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of Christ, barbarians, and evil Christians.” In another coronation 
ceremony, we find the sceptre presented in the following terms: 
“ Take the sceptre of the kingdom, that you may govern all men of 
good will in tranquil peace.” 

The semi-sacerdotal character attaching to royalty in medieval 
times was not confined to the French nation only; it was a religious 
idea common to all Christian countries, and is well expressed in the 
words of an old writer, who says that “the Pontiff has the keys 
of the temple, the sovereign, of the kingdom...... in the church, 
the pontiff, in the tribunal, the emperor, both for peace; the one 
for that of the souls, the other for that of the bodies. Such was 
the ancient concord between the priesthood and the empire.” In 
the state, physical force would ever seem to have been considered 
secondary to peace; and it was significant of the spirit of the age, 
that in the arms of Ghent was a lion, crowned, sleeping on the 
knees of the Blessed Virgin. 

At no period has the Church attached great importance to any 
special form of administration; if the monarchical government 
prevailed, for the most part, throughout Christendom during the 
ages of faith, it did so because it was found more conducive to the 
peace of the world. “ What we want is peace,” says an old his- 
torian, “ and what we must avoid is discord.” Thus did men uncon- 
sciously strive to carry out the principle laid down by the Angelic 
Doctor, who holds that the relative merits of all forms of rule lie 
in their greater or less fitness for maintaining peace.* 

To return, however, to the pious practices of the faithful in 
times of war. In 1260, when the cities of Italy were torn by dis- 
sensions, “ the devotion of the flagellants,” says an historian of that 
time, “prevailed in Lombardy. Then hermits came forth from 
their caves, and entering cities, preached the Gospel. The citizens 
of Asti, with the bishop and clergy, went in procession, and kneel- 
ing down in the public places, cried aloud: “ Grant us, O Lord, 
mercy and peace.” In those days many discords were appeased, 
and elsewhere we read that “men began to lash themselves at 
Perugia...... Peace was then made between many at Bologna; 
and twenty thousand men came from thence to Modena and lashed 
themselves,” with the result that “all discords and wars ceased 
there and in many other cities.” 

In 1261, another chronicler tells us that, “by means of the 
devotion of the flagellants, who went about crying, Peace! Peace! 


4St. Thomas, De Regimine Princip., lib. 1. 2. 
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many enmities and wars both new and old, in the city of Genoa 
and throughout Italy, were exchanged for peace.” 

In France, in 1349, according to the chronicles of St. Denis, 
eight hundred thousand persons, from the highest to the lowest, are 
said to have practised this devotion. Another curious and interest- 
ing custom appeared half a century later, in Grenada, where a num- 
ber of men and women, clad in white linen, went in solemn procession 
through cities and towns, singing canticles, and praying to God for 
the safety of the human race, and at intervals kneeling down and 
crying aloud: “ Mercy, O Lord, mercy!” This penitential exercise 
spread rapidly through Spain, and thence into Gaul, England, and 
other countries, as we see from the words of the old annalist. 
“Tn 1398, there was in Italy and other Christian countries,” he says, 
“a certain wondrous movement of religion and ceremonies called 
‘the white-robed.’”’ Four members of this company “ came in that 
habit ” to Ferrara, on the first of September, and on the second, 
which was Sunday, “ one of them preached in the great church, and 
explained the cause and manner of the constitution, and related the 
miracles which had occurred in Spain.” A large concourse of 
people listened to this discourse; and on the eighth of September, 
“the Feast of St. Mary, the illustrious Lord Marquis of Est, with 
his consort, the Lady Ziliola, and all the courtiers and nobles, with 
the Bishops of Ferrara and Modena, and the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, and many other prelates, and all the clergy, assisted in the 
procession, clad in white, to the number of about thirteen thousand.” 
After other processions, “ the said four persons departed to Padua, 
Trevisa, and elsewhere, establishing in each place the same cere- 
monies, by this means bringing all kinds of enemies to concord and 
peace.” 

“Truly it was an incredible and admirable thing,” exclaimed 
the learned Leonardus Aretinus, writing of the terrible troubles 
that led to these processions; for “ at that time,” he tells us, “ there 
was no rest from war.” The “ peregrination,” as he calls it, of the 
white-robed ones “ lasted generally ten days, and the fast was on 
bread and water.” There was free access to all towns, even those 
but lately the most hostile, and “ no one then attempted any kind of 
deceit or oppression.” 

' It must be noted that opinions differ as to the country where 
this devotion originated; some authorities believing that it first 
began in Ireland and Scotland; others in Spain; and others again 
in Provence. The latter view is that of George Stella, an eyewitness 
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of the processions in Genoa, in 1388, when the Stabat Mater was 
sung, interspersed with special verses having reference to the desire 
for peace. One of these ran as follows: 


Advocate, whose heart is breaking 
In the death of Christ partaking, 
Hear Thy people’s cry to thee. 


“ Children of twelve,” he tells us, “ sang the alternate strophe, 
the rest being chanted in full chorus, and at the end of every three 
stanzas all joined in singing, ‘At the Cross Her Station Keeping,’ 
often falling on the ground, and with a loud voice crying thrice, 
‘Mercy,’ and thrice, ‘Peace!’ afterwards repeating the ‘Our Father,’ 
and some short prayers in Latin. This devotion,” he adds, “ was 
practised all through the Genoese territory.” Enemies were recon- 
ciled, feuds ceased, and goods which had been seized in war, were 
now restored to their rightful owners. Even persons who had at 
first derided the processions, ‘ were moved with zeal and the fear 
of God.” Some noblemen, who were spending the summer in their 
country villas, left their houses, and, joining the crowd, put on 
white. Immense numbers flocked to the churches for confession, 
and at the Mass at break of day received the Body and Blood of 
Christ; after which the people of Genoa, of all classes and ages, 
men, women, and children clothed in white, followed the clergy to 
the cathedral, where the venerable Archbishop James de Flisco 
awaited them, mounted on a horse, “ because,” says the chronicler, 
“through old age he could not walk; but the horse was covered 
with white.” And then the whole procession moved on to the gate 
of the Monastery of St. Thomas. “On one day the Brothers of the 
Order of Minors (Franciscans) bore the sacred relics of their 
church; and, on another, the Dominicans carried theirs; whilst 
the inhabitants of the villages through which they passed came out 
and joined them, girt with a cord. 

A few years later, a Dominican (Friar Jerome) gives us 
another interesting account of this same devotion. In the month of 
September, 1400, he tells us “ there was a wonderful event in Italy, 
for at that time multitudes of men and women clothed themselves 
in white, and went about carrying the cross or the banner of some 
saint; and when the Body of Christ was elevated at the Altar, they 
used to cry often, ‘Mercy! Mercy!’ And I remember, while cele- 
brating at the altar of St. James, that I was terrified at this new 
and strange kind of clamor. But they walked in procession like 
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brothers, some singing ‘Mercy,’ and others Stabat Mater...... 
they fasted nine days and went barefoot. Some bishops and some 
monks went with them to lords of states and castles, too; and 
preached to them, and many were reconciled, who before had been 
mortal enemies. And they went thus, singing day and night.” 

In 1399 we read that “six thousand English and French had 
lately gone to Rome, clad in white;” and, in the same year, a great 
throng, “numbering ten thousand and more,” assembled on the 
mountain of Fara, not far from Bergamo, and all unanimously 
cried out, peace and mercy! “In the name of the eternal God,” 
says the old chronicle, “and of the Blessed Virgin Mother Mary. 
Amen; and to their praise, and the glory of the blessed martyrs, 
Alexander and Vincent, I record and write, that on this twenty- 
seventh day of August...... many Masses were said on that moun- 
tain by the Bishop of Milan, and Brothers James de Urio, a Domin- 
ican Friar, Petrus de St. Pelegrino, and Aloysius de Scalve, of the 
Order of St. Francis, and all the clergy of Bergamo; and then, 
on that mountain of Fara, peace was made between many citizens.” 

Again, we are told by the anonymous author of a Paduan 
chronicle, that “this devotion so pleased the people, that many 
on their deathbeds gave instructions that their bodies should be 
clothed, after their decease, in the white habit, and carried to the 
grave by men similarly clad.” 

Evidences of this custom are also to be found in English 
testamentary documents of the Middle Ages. Before leaving this 
subject of the white-robed ones, it may be mentioned in passing, 
that Dante would seem to have foretold these processions, when he 
says,” seventy-seven years prior to their inauguration, “I marked a 
multitude that walked as if attendant on their leaders, clothed in 
raiment of such whiteness as the world has never seen.” Every- 
thing in the Liturgy and ceremonial of Christ’s Church, which has 
been called by the Fathers “ The House of Peace;” all her prayers; 
even the very buildings, however humble, in which the Adorable 
Sacrifice is offered, seem to breathe a holy and a solemn tranquillity 
—‘“this place was built in peace.” 

If we recall the ordinary of the Mass alone, how many refer- 
ences to peace recur to the mind; how many reminders that this is 
the Supreme Sacrament, in which Almighty God reconciles the 
world to Himself. It will be remembered that the beautiful 
devotion of the Forty Hours, now so familiar to us, in- 
*Purg. 29. 
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stituted by a humble Capuchin Friar, Joseph of Milan, to 
commemorate the interval during which the Sacred Body of our 
Lord rested in the Sepulchre, was specially intended as an exercise 


“suitable for times of public calamity or danger. This brings us 


back to our starting point—the necessity of penance, fasting, and 
supplication when war, and the horrors of war, hangs like a cloud 
over the nations; when scenes, which, to use St. Jerome’s words, 
“the mind shudders to contemplate,” are before our eyes. Peace 
in Israel: such was the prayer during the ages of faith; and surely 
it should be on every lip to-day. Battles, bloodshed, devastation 
of territory may be at times unavoidable—that question we are not 
called upon to decide; the point for us is to imitate our Catholic 
forefathers in their faith and in their practise, crying often, in the 
depths of our hearts, “ Let mercy and peace reign among us.” 





EXPRESSION. 
BY ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


I wooep Thee with a gift of song 
Easily, at the start; 

Soon learning lips go surely wrong 
That hope to shape the heart. 


I claim Thee with unuttered thought, 
Too large for frontier’d speech, 

Knowing that all mere sound had sought, 
Unfettered Love may reach. 


I praise Thee with the pondering 
Of one in Nazareth; 


Her silence, an immortal thing 
That measured Life and Death. 














CARDINAL ALLEN.’ 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


SE MILE old Protestant notion of the settlement of religion 
iis. % under Elizabeth as the joyous rebound of the whole 
Si , Ri! nation from a hatred of superstition to the pure truth 
ate See Yt of Calvinism and Zwinglianism, has been proved false 

xI—S} in the light of contemporary evidence now open to 
the scholars of the world. Objective writers—Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike—have repudiated the unfair and dishonest version 
of Burnet, Macaulay, and Creighton, and have shown conclusively 
that the change in religion brought about by Elizabeth and her three 
ministers, Cecil, Walsingham, and Bacon, was due to coercion of 
the cruelest kind, which thought nothing of principle, or of human 
life and suffering. The one Englishman, who did more than any 
other to offset the reforming zeal of Elizabeth, and save from utter 
wreck the remnants of the ancient faith, was William Allen, Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, President of Douay and of 
Rheims, and Cardinal. 

Of the three great Tudor Cardinals—Wolsey, Pole, and Allen 
—Allen is the least known. Yet he was Wolsey’s superior as a 
scholar, and Pole’s superior as a writer and a controversialist. 
Strangely enough each of them failed to accomplish the chief 
task he had determined upon. Wolsey unwisely lent him- 
self to Henry VIII.’s dishonest scheme of the divorce, which led 
eventually to the breach with Rome; Pole lived to see his work nul- 
lified by the folly of Mary’s Spanish marriage and her overzeal 
which threatened the stability of his work; and Allen in his last 
years let himself be drawn into the political arena, which was, as 
our author says, “to fill up the cup of sorrows of his afflicted fel- 
low-Catholics in England, by throwing into it the seeds of fierce 
and bitter internecine political strife.” 

Cardinal Allen came of an ancient and honorable race of the 
Allens of Rossall Grange and Toderstaffe Hall, in the county of 
Lancashire. His ancestors had lived on the same spot for cen- 
turies, comfortable country gentlemen, leading useful and God- 





14n Elizabethan Cardinal, William Allen. By Martin Haile. St. Louis: B. 
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fearing lives. William Allen was born at Rossall Grange, which 
his family held on lease from the abbots of Dieulacres, in 1532. 
He was educated at home under the watchful eye of his parents 
until his fifteenth year, when he was entered at Oriel College, 
Oxford. His academical career was noted for the rapidity of his 
advancement in learning, his extraordinary industry and exactness 
under discipline, and the singular modesty and integrity of his 
life. He became Bachelor of Arts in 1550, and was in the same 
year unanimously elected fellow of his college. Whitaker, in his 
history of Richmondshire,” says, that to obtain his degree, Allen 
must “at least, have professed himself of the reformed religion,” 
but there is not the slightest evidence of his apostasy: in fact, 
whatever evidence there is points the other way. A conjecture 
made two centuries after the event ought to be set aside as 
worthless, especially when we know fully the nature of the man. 
Allen’s College is mentioned by Turner, afterwards Dean of Wells, 
as “a stronghold of Popery” at this very time. In 1556 Allen 
was chosen Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and Proctor of the Uni- 
versity. Whether he ever met Cardinal Pole is uncertain, but that 
the fame of his attainments and learning had reached the Chan- 
cellor of the University is beyond question. It is most probable 
that the canonty of York conferred upon Allen, still a layman, in 
1558, was bestowed through the influence of Cardinal Pole. 
Elizabeth came to the throne, November 17, 1558. With a 
packed Parliament and a subservient House of Lords, she suc- 
ceeded in passing three bills, which effected the severance with 
Rome, established the Royal Supremacy, and decreed uniformity 
of worship according to the revised second Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. “ The battle raged so fiercely over the Supremacy Bill, and 
passions were so aroused by it, that it has become impossible to 
follow the measure through all the stages and changes necessitated 
by violent and strenuous opposition in both houses.”* The Act of 
Uniformity was opposed by the whole bench of bishops, and by 
nine lay peers; several of the latter must have absented themselves 
on one pretext or another, for that momentous measure was passed 
by a majority of only three votes. The bill thus became a law 
without a single episcopal vote in its favor. When the Oath of 
Supremacy was tendered to the bishops, they all, with the one 
exception of Kitchen of Llandaff, declined to take it, and were at 
once deposed from their sees. The majority of the clergy followed 


*Vol. i., p. 444. *Dom Birt, Settlement of Religion Under Elizabeth, p. go. 
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the example of their prelates, and refused to take the oath. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were equally loyal to the 
old faith, but Elizabeth simply removed the heads of houses and 
professors just as she had deposed the bishops, and men of the 
New Learning were put in their place. William Allen staid at 
Oxford until 1561; his departure then became inevitable, as his 
biographer and secretary, Nicholas Fitzherbert, tells us, on account 
of his untiring zeal in encouraging the timid to steadfastness, and 
giving counsel to the doubting to stand firm against heretical at- 
tacks. , 
After a year in Flanders, he fell ill, and was advised by his 
physicians to try his native air as the only means of saving his life. 
With the penal laws in full force, the remedy would appear to have 
been little less dangerous than the disease. He went to England 
fully aware of the risks he ran, for he was most anxious to help 
counteract the evil effects of the legislative alteration of religion. In 
those early days of doubt and hesitancy, many Catholics were shel- 
tering themselves under what was known as “ occasional conform- 
ity.” Both priests and people persuaded themselves, as Allen put 
it later in a letter to Bishop Vendeville, “ that it was enough to hold 
the faith interiorly while obeying the sovereign in externals, espe- 
cially in the singing of psalms and parts of Scripture in the vulgar 
tongue, a thing which seemed to them indifferent, and, in persons 
otherwise virtuous, worthy of toleration on account of the terrible 
rigor of the laws.”* 

The question of occasional conformity was submitted to the 
Pope, Paul IV., who decided, as might be expected, that there could 
be no compromise with heresy, and no alliance between the ancient 
Church and the sect of the day. William Allen finding “ that 
not only laymen, who believed the faith in their hearts, and heard 
Mass when they could, frequented the schismatical churches...... 
but many priests said Mass privately and celebrated the heretical 
offices and Supper in public,’’> set to work at once to combat this 
fast spreading error. Although a mere layman, he was listened 
to as one speaking with authority, a fact which speaks volumes for 
the estimate in which he was held at this early date by his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. He went from house to house insisting on obe- 
dience to the commands of the Holy See, and circulated in manu- 
script his treatise on the authority of the Church, which was printed 
abroad two years later under the title Certain Brief Reasons Con- 


‘September 16, 1580. *Knox, The Douay Diaries, vol. i., p. 23. 
VOL. C.—16 
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cerning the Catholic Faith. He remained in. England two years, 
and so stiffened the resolution of the Catholics of Lancashire, that 
it remained, according to his enemies, for three centuries “ a hotbed 
of Popery,” and furnished him the chief supporters in England of 
the seminaries he was to establish abroad. Such activity incited 
the wrath of the authorities, who did their utmost to apprehend 
him. He was forced to go in turn to Oxfordshire, and Norfolk; 
and after a brief visit to Oxford, he escaped to the Continent, 
never to return. 

He went at once to Malines, where he was ordained priest 
in 1565. In May of that year, he published his well-known work, 
A Defence and Declaration of the Catholic Church’s Doctrine Touch- 
ing Purgatory and Prayers for the Souls Departed. He made 
Malines his home for the next two years, lecturing on theology at 
the College of the Benedictines. His book on purgatory soon came 
to the notice of Elizabeth, and a warrant was at once issued for his 
arrest. While the Queen’s writ was being published, Father Allen 
wrote another book on confession and indulgences—some four hun- 
dred and twelve pages—which put him in the very first rank of the 
controversialists of the day. Scholarly, clear, lucid, accurate, he 
always writes with the tenderest love for those who had made ship- 
wreck of the old faith. In the fall of 1567 he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome with his old master at Oriel, Morgan Philipps, and Dr. 
Vendeville, then Regius Professor of Canon Law at the University 
of Douay, and later on Bishop of Tournay. Dr. Vendeville had 
wished to lay before the Pope, St. Pius V., a plan for the 
conversion of infidels, but the Pope was too busy at the time 
to give him an audience. On his way home, he expressed his dis- 
appointment to his friend, Father Allen, who at once took the op- 
portunity of pleading the cause of his persecuted brethren in Eng- 
land. The result of this conversation was the founding of the Col- 
lege of Douay, which was to accomplish so much for the preserva- 
tion of the faith in England during the days of persecution. 

The college was opened on Michaelmas Day, 1568. The Papal 
confirmation and approval being granted a few months later, Father 
Allen was made president, and Bristow, “ his right hand,” a fellow 
of Exeter College, became his prefect of studies. The first mem- 
bers. of the college were two Belgians,.Raverton and Colier, who 
with John Marshall, Dean of Christ Church, left shortly, because 
the poverty of the college was more than they could stand. Some 
of the other pioneers were Risdon, who later on joined the English 
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Carthusians at Bruges; Wright who labored long on the English 
Mission; Storey who became a Jesuit; Darell of New College and 
Morgan Philipps of Oriel; Stapleton the controversialist, and Cam- 
pion the martyr. Father Allen’s seminary. was really the first 
seminary established under the new rules promulgated by the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The course of study was as generous as the diet was 
meagre. Special attention was paid the study of the Bible, the his- 
tory of the Church, and the controversies of the day, every student 
looking forward with gladness to the day when he would be sent 
to face death on the English mission. 

During the first ten years of its existence—1568-1578—the 
college sent forth from its walls seventy-four priests, fifteen of 
whom died for the faith. Cuthbert Mayne enjoys the distinction of 
being the proto-martyr, and the story of his life may be found in 
Dr. Allen’s Brief History of the Glorious Martyrdom of Twelve 
Reverend Priests, published in 1582. The college had to struggle 
along in the direst poverty for some years, for Elizabeth had pro- 
hibited the sending of money from England, and many of the Eng- 
lish exiles had suffered on account of the failure of the Northern 
Insurrection, and the revolutionary movement in the Netherlands. 
The Pope came to its rescue with a pension of one hundred gold 
crowns a month, equivalent to one thousand crowns at the present 
day. This was in 1576. Everything was in a most flourishing 
condition at this time, for there were eighty English students in the 
seminary and sixty at the university. But within two years the 
revolutionary party came into power in Douay, and a new governor 
appointed by the Prince of Orange and the States, commanded all 
the English to depart. In the Holy Week of 1578, the College 
was transferred to Rheims. Within eight months the Calvinistic 
faction was expelled, the city and the magistrates, representing the 
old order of things, asked Dr. Allen to return. He refused, for 
another removal would have been troublesome and expensive, and 
the state of the Low Countries was far from being settled. 

Knox, in his historical preface to the Letters and Memorials of 
Cardinal Allen, says that Allen’s political activities only began about 
the year 1582, but later investigations make it plain that they dated 
at least six years earlier. Still he never allowed the peace and quiet 
of his college to be disturbed by any mention of politics. Nothing 
perhaps is more remarkable in his career than the rigid separation he 
maintained between his life as president of the seminary, and 
his life as a prominent factor in affairs of State. He forbade 
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absolutely all political discussions among the students, and all allu- 
sion in school questions and controversies to the vexed question of 
depriving and excommunicating princes. 

Dr. Allen was certainly most active in political schemes for the 
furtherance of the cause of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the over- 
throw of Elizabeth. When Gregory XIII. consented to have an ex- 
pedition sent to England in his name, with one of the Colonnas as 
Captain General, he summoned Dr. Allen to Rome for consultation. 
Gregory XIII. was only paying back Elizabeth in her own coin 
when he sent aid to her revolted subjects, but aggressions so feeble 
and poorly planned as those of Stuckley, Fitzgerald and San Gius- 
eppe, might, as our author says, “ well excite the risibility as well 
as the anger of the terrible queen.” Had Philip II. given his aid at 
the time, these attempts might have been successful, but to act 
without him was pure folly. If, as seems probable, Dr. Allen 
advised the sending of these expeditions, it did not speak well for 
his political sagacity. 

Again we find Dr. Allen in Paris in the year 1582, busying him- 
self with the schemes of Esme Stuart, Lord of Aubigny, and cousin 
to the King of Scotland, James VI. Two years were spent in try- 
ing to interest the King of Spain and the Duke of Guise in Aubigny’s 
plan for the overthrow of Elizabeth, but the affair came to the 
knowledge of the English government, and the Duke of Lennox died 
without accomplishing anything. We know that Dr. Allen wrote 
most enthusiastically of this enterprise to the Pope, Gregory XIII., 
describing two interviews that he had had with the Duke of Guise in 
Paris. He seemed to share with Father Persons the opinion that 
the majority of the people of England were prepared to rise against 
their queen on the mere appearance of French or Spanish troops. 
Father Persons’ influence on Dr. Allen was supreme, and the latter’s 
long absence from his native land had caused him to get out of 
touch with the deepest instincts of the nation, despite the constant 
intercourse that went on between Rheims and England. 

Another instance which shows how foreign were his ways of 
thinking from the majority of his Catholic fellow-countrymen, was 
his written defence of the treason of Sir William Stanley, who had 
delivered Deventer over to the King of Spain. Dr. Allen charac- 
terized this treason as “a lawful and a laudable act,” which so as- 
tounded many Catholics in England that they deemed his work “a 
forgery of some malicious man to make our cause odious to the 
world.” 
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Memorandum after memorandum was laid before the Pope 
by the Spanish Ambassador, Olivares, urging the elevation of Dr. 
Allen to the purple, because of his staunch advocacy of the claims 
of Philip II. to the English crown, and as a first step towards the 
long talked-of English expedition. The Pope finally yielded in 
the Consistory of August 7, 1587, in the hope that Philip’s attack 
upon England would be made without delay. But the dilatory King 
allowed a year to go by, thus giving Elizabeth ample time to pre- 
pare. Dr. Allen himself expressly states that his cardinalate was 
due to Jesuit influence at the Court of Spain, and chiefly to Philip’s 
great friend, Father Persons. It is rather amusing now to read of 
Cardinal Allen’s drawing up a paper for the guidance of the King, 
containing “‘ suggestions as to the way of filling up the churches and 
offices of the King and kingdom of England, if God gives the suc- 
cess which is hoped for from His mercy.” The Armada went to its 
defeat a year later, and the English Catholics, despite their cruel 
treatment by Elizabeth, were loyal to a man in repelling the Spanish 
invaders. 

To his dying day, Cardinal Allen remained convinced that the 
only hope for England lay in Spanish interference. We can imagine 
his chagrin, therefore, at the utter defeat of the Armada, and 
Philip’s abandonment of the enterprise. Our author regrets—and 
rightly—that Cardinal Allen should ever have combined with the 
spiritual warfare, which he so well understood and in which he was 
so entirely successful, a political campaign of which he understood 
so little, and the consequences of which were so disastrous. 

Cardinal Allen’s tact and large-mindedness are never so appar- 
ent as in his dealings with the dissensions in the English college at 
Rome. From the outset the English students were ever setting 
forth their grievances, whether the college was under the Welsh- 
man, Dr. Clenock, who was singularly lacking in the talent of gov- 
erning, or under the Italian Jesuits, who were disliked because of 
“the open penances in hall, and the surveillance and espionage, 
which,” as Ely says in his Certain Brief Notes, “ had they been at- 
tempted at Oxford and Cambridge, the offenders would have risked 
being torn to pieces.” A third reason was the favor supposedly 
shown to those students who showed any inclination to join the 
Society. 

As a matter of fact, sixty-nine Englishmen had become Jesuits 
between the years 1556 and 1580, and yet the number sent into Eng- 
land had been surprisingly small. Mr. Haile writes: 
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There were seldom more than four or five Jesuits at a time 
in England, and even so late as 1598, eighteen years after Cam- 
pion and Persons arrived in the country, they numbered only 
sixteen, of whom one was in prison. The same proportion held 
good among those who fell in defence of the faith. During 
the forty-four years of Elizabeth’s reign, although the persecu- 
tion raged even more hotly against the Jesuits than the seculars, 
one hundred and sixty seminary priests were martyred to seven 
Jesuits, one Benedictine and one Franciscan. Of the Jesuits, 
four—Father Briant, John Cornelius, Roger Filcock, and Fran- 
cis Page—were all secular priests, who joined the Society 
shortly before their death. 


Cardinal Allen was always called upon to play the rdle of peace- 
maker. We find him called to Rome to restore harmony and good 
will between the students and the authorities in 1579, and again six 
years later he pours oil upon the waters by having the Pope, Sixtus 
V., appoint William Holt, an English Jesuit, to take the place of the 
Italian Father Agazzari. 

Besides the four works above already mentioned, Cardinal 
Allen wrote a Latin treatise on the Sacraments, which was highly 
esteemed and used by Cardinal Bellarmine; an Apology for the two 
English colleges of Rheims and Rome; a Life of Father Campion ; 
a Defence of English Catholics, against the lying and slanderous 
pamphlet of Lord Burleigh ;* Instructions Concerning the Govern- 
ment of Seminaries, and probably the famous Admonition, which 
the appellant priests ascribed to Father Persons. His controversial 
writings so angered the English government, that it not only issued 
a writ for his arrest, but did its utmost to have Henry III. deliver 
him into its hands. Secretary Walsingham had deputed, moreover, 
the notorious Egremont Radcliffe to assassinate Dr. Allen as well 
as Don Juan of Austria, as Radcliffe himself confessed on the scaf- 
fold. Removal by assassination seems to have been part of the 
politics of the sixteenth century, for we recall Catherine de Medici’s 
attetnpt upon Coligny, which prepared the way for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and Philip II.’s approval of the plan to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth. Many politicians of that day looked upon the 
murder of an enemy not as a crime but as an act of war, as part and 
parcel of the general attack upon an enemy against whom hostilities 
were opening. It is hard for us at the present time to realize this 
viewpoint, and it is good to remember that the Popes never gave 


*Published lately by the Catholic Library of England. 
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the slightest countenance to such a false and brutal doctrine. Pope 
Pius V. has indeed been accused by non-Catholic controversialists 
of advocating assassination with regard to the Huguenot leaders in 
France, and with regard to Elizabeth of England, but not the slight- 
est evidence has ever been brought forward for this false accusation. 

Ever since the Council of Trent had declared the Latin Vulgate 
the authentic version of the Sacred Scriptures, the Popes had been 
anxious to publish a corrected recension. Pius IV. had appointed 
a commission of Cardinals for that purpose. In 1579 Cardinal 
Montalto urged upon Gregory XIII. the importance of preparing 
a more correct edition of the Septuagint as a preliminary to the 
recension of the Vulgate. Cardinal Caraffa was appointed to take 
up the matter, and among the scholars whom he chose to assist him 
is found the name of Cardinal Allen. How much work he did on 
this commission is not known, but he must have spent some time 
upon it during his five months stay in Rome in the winter of 1579- 
1580, and again on his return in 1585. . This corrected edition of 
the Septuagint was finally published by Sixtus V. in 1587. He was 
unable to complete the Vulgate, for we find Pope Gregory XIV. 
appointing a new commission in 1591. Fitzherbert speaks of Car- 
dinal Allen’s labors on this commission, as well as his work in the 
two Congregations of the Index and the Affairs of Germany. On 
the death of Cardinal Caraffa, Cardinal Allen was appointed by 
the Pope apostolic librarian, and one of his labors in this office was 
the correcting of the text of St. Augustine, which he undertook in 
cooperation with other scholars. Death alone prevented him from 
completing it. 

We must not forget that we owe our English Bible to Cardinal 
Allen. Soon after the transference of the English College to 
Rheims, he commissioned Gregory Martin to work on a translation 
of the Bible. Personally he preferred to keep the Scriptures in the 
original, but as many corrupt versions were in circulation, he deemed 
it necessary to have a faithful and correct text that Catholics might 
trust. Martin began his translation on October 16, 1578, and it 
was revised and corrected page by page, as it proceeded, by Bristow 
and Cardinal Allen. The New Testament was completed in March, 
1582, and the Old Testament in 1611, Dr. Allen collecting all the 
necessary funds—about $25,000.00—for the publication. 

Martin did his work well. Henceforth the English-speaking 
Catholics were to have a correct translation of the Bible, 
which they could confidently quote in answer to the faulty Protest- 
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ant versions, gotten up to promote the theological errors and 
heresies of their translators. It put an end to the many Protestant 
versions then in use, and caused the publishing of the King James 
Version of 1611. The translators of the Authorized Version made 
great use of the labors of Gregory Martin, as is clear from their 
adoption of many of his renderings. 

Some superficial writers have spoken of the Douay Bible as 
overloaded with Latinism, and have ascribed this fault to the 
fact that the translators and revisers were exiles, who had grown 
unfamiliar with their native tongue. Martin forestalled this ob- 
jection by declaring that he followed the Vulgate to the best of his 
ability, because it had been declared authentic by the Council of 
Trent. He preferred to follow a bit closely the Latin text, rather 
than endanger the true sense by the use of more familiar words. 
All concerned with the translation were Oxford men, and all but 
Allen himself had but lately left the university. Scholars of late 
have come to acknowledge the excellent English of the Douay Bible. 
As a writer in THE CATHOLIC WorLD, November, 1870, well says: 
“Martin’s translation is terse, close, vigorous, grand old English 
of the very best era of English literature, coeval with Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, and Spencer.” 

Cardinal Allen will always be held in reverence for his scholar- 
ship, his skill and earnestness in controversy, his indefatigable 
labors in maintaining the faith in England by his continual supply 
of learned and holy missionaries, his translation of the Bible, and 
his general character of sweetness and charm of manner which did 
so much to quiet the dissensions of the English Catholics of his 
time. His one fault was his entering into politics, for which he was 
absolutely unfitted, and his submitting to being made a tool of 
by the King of Spain. His political prejudices were with him even 
to the last, for one year before his death we find him drawing up a 
strong indictment against Henry of Navarre for his “ pretended.” 
conversion. Luckily for France and for the peace of Europe, Clem- 
ent VIII. believed in Henry’s sincerity. The Pope’s solemn abso- 
lution of the King ended the thirty years of religious wars in France, 
and made France a powerful ally of the Holy See. 
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ESSAYS. By Alice Meynell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 


Never less than an event in letters, on either English-speaking 
side of the Atlantic, is the publication of a new volume by Alice 
Meynell. Last year gave us the collected Poems; this year we 
welcome the promised edition of the collected prose essays: in 
both cases a new grouping, with slight additions, yet with all the 
charm of well-known, well-treasured friends. For the “ novelty ” 
of Mrs. Meynell’s work is always a thing quite apart from the acci- 
dent of a first or twenty-first reading. It is a matter of the inher- 
ently fresh and unique viewpoint—the “eye of a fresh mind,” as 
George Meredith once so perfectly christened it. 

No lover of the best in modern prose, no lover of that now 
rare entity, the essay, and surely no lover of the most fastidious 
fruits of Catholic culture, can afford to be without this weighty 
little book. In it, under such alluring sub-titles as Winds and 
Waters, Wayfaring, In a Book Room, Arts, The Darling Young, 
or Women and Books, we find gleanings from Mrs. Meynell’s 
choicest work, both early and recent. Blithe, familiar passages 
from The Spirit of Place greet us; tender, gay and understanding 
pages from The Children; reveries delicate and profound from The 
Rhythm of Life, The Colour of Life, and Ceres’ Runaway. Nature, 
studied with the poet’s truth; books, known with the poet’s love and 
the poet’s humor; the fine arts, interpreted by a sister art; life, 
translated by a poet who has lived largely—these are the subjects 
of Alice Meynell’s essays. It is not too much to say that the chief 
beauties of her prose come from her being a poet. But there is one 
patent virtue of her criticism which comes, we suspect, from her 
being a woman: and that is her understanding of womanhood! 
Slight enough is her patience with the weakness, the sentimentality, 
the inefficiency once considered feminine: just as slight as her 
patience with the cheap emotion, the “ refuse rhetoric,” the lachry- 
mose pitifulness of certain non-virile veins of literature—the mod- 
ern “ pathos’ which she describes as “ bred now of your mud by 
the operation of your sun. ’Tis a strange serpent; and the tears of 
it are wet.” But she can, and does, rise gallantly enough to the de- 
fence of all underrated womanhood (if any such be left) to Steele’s 
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Prue, for example, or to Mrs. Johnson. And she points out as 
the chief immorality of Victorian caricature, both of pen and brush, 
that it vulgarizes woman—and particularly woman in her love and 
her motherhood. 

Alien enough to our syncopated daily haste are the fine-spun 
thought, the subtle sensitiveness, the under-emphasis, the large and 
quiet harmonies of Mrs. Meynell’s work. There is, indeed, nothing 
of dailiness in it: how could there be, after her shocking discovery 
that noon was the hour of complete mediocrity? But the mystery 
and exultation of the dusk are there—and the sweet-eyed discovery 
of the dawntime—and the passion, the meditation, of long nights 
lighted only by the “ spacious vigil of the stars.” 

Not the least memorable of Mrs. Meynell's gifts to the modern 
world she so well understands, and so deftly criticizes, is the gift of 
high composure. “ Without anxiety, without haste, and without 
misgiving are all great things to be done,” she writes upon one 
of her pages. And upon another comes a passage which might 
well serve as the Credo of her own work in literature: “ To letters 
do we look now for the guidance and direction which the very close- 
ness of the emotion taking us by the heart makes necessary. Shall 
not the Thing more and more, as we compose ourselves to literature, 
assume the honor, the hesitation, the leisure, the reconciliation of 
the Word?” 


PARISH LIFE UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH. By W. P. M. 
Kennedy, M.A. The Catholic Library No. 9. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 30 cents net. 


This scholarly study shows us in detail how the Elizabethean 
reformation affected the everyday life of the people. The author 
has comprised a great mass of detail within a very small compass, 
and has written in a most objective manner of the parish clergy and 
churches of those sixteenth century days of corruption and hypoc- 
risy. He concludes as follows: “ Parish life under Queen Eliza- 
beth was in no healthy state. Lack of respect for authority was 
evident in clerical life, and in the parish services. Religious dif- 
ferences were accentuated by penal laws. Moral standards did not 
exist. The entire local government was honeycombed with abuses. 
There was no such thing as privacy. Spying was not only com- 
mon but was encouraged. Education was in the widest sense neg- 
lected. ‘Genuine religion was so uncommon as to be almost neg- 
ligible. A general irresponsibility characterized the various grades 
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of society. It is almost impossible to find anything to praise, and 
much which space has excluded remains for blame. Whatever may 
be said of Elizabethean England in its relation to nationality, for- 
eign affairs, and literature, it must be confessed that the state of 
parish life was deplorable. To the Catholic missionaries, fired with 
enthusiasm, England presented a pitiable picture of moral anarchy. 
To the honest Puritan at home the parishes of England were little 
better than heathen. The Elizabethan ideal of national religious 
unity failed in its own day, because it neglected the true foundations 
of character. Subsequent history has also proved it a failure.” 


RELIGIOUS POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. With an In- 
troductory Study by R. A. Eric Shepherd. Catholic Library 

No. 10. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 

In an excellent introductory, Mr. Shepherd defends Crashaw— 
“poet and saint ”’—against what he styles the grumbling essay of 
Francis Thompson. Thompson maintained that Crashaw’s is es- 
sentially a secular genius, “allured to religious themes” not by 
the religious lesson, but the poetical grandeur and beauty of the 
subject; “he sings the stable at Bethlehem, but he does not sing 
its lessons of humility, poverty, self-abnegation.” In answer Mr. 
Shepherd writes: ‘‘ What Thompson complains of in Crashaw is the 
ecstasy of the convert. Crashaw wearies Thompson by his breath- 
less dwelling on the facts of redemption, the means whereby it 
was accomplished. Thompson comes to hear Crashaw preach on 
the Nativity, but Crashaw leads him to the créche and kneels 
before it. Thompson desires to hear a sermon on the Atonement, 
but Crashaw turns and contemplates the crucifix. Thompson 
seeks to be instructed, but Crashaw cannot teach; he can only sing 
hymns.” Mr. Shepherd and Francis Thompson both agree in class- 
ing the Hymn to St. Teresa and The Flaming Heart among the best 
of all Crashaw’s work. In the latest edition of Francis Thompson’s 
Essays, we notice that the above strictures on Crashaw have been 
omitted. 


ST. BERNARDINO: THE PEOPLE’S PREACHER. By Maisie 
Ward. The Catholic Library No. 11. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
30 cents net. 
Maisie Ward has done a good piece of work in this brief life 
of St. Bernardino for the Catholic Library. Although not so well 
known to-day as his father, St. Francis, or his fellow-patron of 
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Prue, for example, or to Mrs. Johnson. And she points out as 
the chief immorality of Victorian caricature, both of pen and brush, 
that it vulgarizes woman—and particularly woman in her love and 
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of the dawntime—and the passion, the meditation, of long nights 
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of society. It is almost impossible to find anything to praise, and 
much which space has excluded remains for blame. Whatever may 
be said of Elizabethean England in its relation to nationality, for- 
eign affairs, and literature, it must be confessed that the state of 
parish life was deplorable. To the Catholic missionaries, fired with 
enthusiasmn, England presented a pitiable picture of moral anarchy. 
To the honest Puritan at home the parishes of England were little 
better than heathen. The Elizabethan ideal of national religious 
unity failed in its own day, because it neglected the true foundations 
of character. Subsequent history has also proved it a failure.” 


RELIGIOUS POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. With an In- 

troductory Study by R. A. Eric Shepherd. Catholic Library 

No. to. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 

In an excellent introductory, Mr. Shepherd defends Crashaw— 
“ poet and saint ’’—against what he styles the grumbling essay of 
Francis Thompson. Thompson maintained that Crashaw’s is es- 
sentially a secular genius, “allured to religious themes” not by 
the religious lesson, but the poetical grandeur and beauty of the 
subject; “he sings the stable at Bethlehem, but he does not sing 
its lessons of humility, poverty, self-abnegation.” In answer Mr. 
Shepherd writes: “ What Thompson complains of in Crashaw is the 
ecstasy of the convert. Crashaw wearies Thompson by his breath- 
less dwelling on the facts of redemption, the means whereby it 
was accomplished. Thompson comes to hear Crashaw preach on 
the Nativity, but Crashaw leads him to the créche and kneels 
before it. Thompson desires to hear a sermon on the Atonement, 
but Crashaw turns and contemplates the crucifix. Thompson 
seeks to be instructed, but Crashaw cannot teach; he can only sing 
hymns.” Mr. Shepherd and Francis Thompson both agree in class- 
ing the Hymn to St. Teresa and The Flaming Heart among the best 
of all Crashaw’s work. In the latest edition of Francis Thompson’s 
Essays, we notice that the above strictures on Crashaw have been 
omitted. 
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Ward. The Catholic Library No. 11. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
30 cents net. 
Maisie Ward has done a good piece of work in this brief life 
of St. Bernardino for the Catholic Library. Although not so well 
known to-day as his father, St. Francis, or his fellow-patron of 
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Siena, St. Catherine, he was called in the fifteenth century the 
second founder of the Franciscan Order and the Apostle of Italy. 
Although himself a learned man, and promoting learning in his 
order, his strongest appeal was preaching in Franciscan style to 
the people. He understood the poor so intimately that he was 
able to speak to them as one of them. He was a reforming Saint, 
reforming his order and his country by the power of his genius and 
his holiness. He was accused at Rome of heresy, because it was 
said he taught in a novel and dangerous manner devotion to the 
Holy Name of Jesus. He was acquitted by both Martin V. and 
Eugenius IV., one of his most steadfast friends, St. John Capistran, 
eloquently vindicating his orthodoxy. He founded convents of 
the Observance in many towns of Italy, and was most successful 
in reconciling the Conventuals and the Observants. The present 
volume contains a number of his sermons, which give us some idea 
of his power as a preacher. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. 
Horace K. Mann, D.D. Volume X. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$3.00 net. 


The tenth volume of Dr. Mann’s monumental work begins 
with the pontificate of Alexander III. (1159-1181). Even Vol- 
taire said of him that mankind owed more to Alexander than to 
any other man in the Middle Ages, and that, if men had not lost 
their rights, it was principally owing to the exertions of Alexander 
III. For eighteen years of his reign he had to combat the Emperor 
Frederick, who supported four anti-popes against him. England, 
Ireland, France, Spain, Norway, Denmark, Hungary, the Greek 
Emperor, the whole Cistercian Order, and the two Sicilies stood by 
Alexander III. during the schism. The support of the Greek Em- 
peror was due more to the desire of humbling Frederick than to 
any love for the Holy See. The Lombard League did excellent 
service for the Pope against Frederick, utterly defeating his army 
near Milan, and thus helping in a measure to put an end to the 
schism. It built a new strongly fortified city for purposes of 
defence, and named it Alessandria in honor of the Pope. 

During this pontificate we notice the beginning of those finan- 
cial troubles, which at no distant date were to cause the Popes to 
use most unsatisfactory methods of raising money, and which were 
thus to result in great evils later on. 

Dr. Mann relates in detail the contest of St. Thomas a Becket 
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with Henry II., the proceedings of the Council of the Lateran, 
the relation with the Holy See and the Eastern Church, etc. 

The chief interest in the life of Lucius III. (1181-1185) centres 
about the Cathari and Waldenses, and the Inquisition’s action in 
their regard. 

Most of Urban III.’s (1185-1187) pontificate deals with the 
quarrel between Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the monks 
of Christ Church, a lawsuit which took fifteen years to settle. The 
next two Popes, Gregory VIII. (1187) and Clement III. (1187- 
IIQI ), were both friendly to the Emperor Frederick. The principal 
work of Clement was in connection with the Third Crusade. He 
succeeded in making Richard of England, Philip II. of France, and 
Tancred of Sicily take the Cross, but the Crusaders fought among 
themselves before going to the East. The Crusade was not an utter 
failure as some have said, because the settlement made by Richard 
and Saladin was in effect the settlement of the whole Eastern ques- 
tion for a century after. A new Latin kingdom was founded in 
Cyprus, and every important seaport was regained in Syria, with 
almost all the land owned by the military orders. 

The position of Pope Celestine III. (1191-1198) at the time 
of his accession was desperate. Outside the city of Rome was 
Henry VI., angry with the Papacy for favoring Tancred in Sicily; 
inside were the Romans, equally angry with it for refusing to 
help them to obtain possession of Tusculum. The Pope had turned 
a deaf ear to the demands of the Romans, but the Emperor Henry, 
once crowned by the Pope, ordered his garrison to hand over the 
unsuspecting city of Tusculum to the Romans. They completely 
destroyed it, killing and horribly mutilating most of its inhabitants. 
Henry was excommunicated by the Pope a number of times, and 
most deservedly, for he was one of the most barbaric despots who 
ever sat upon a throne. His destruction of Tusculum, his murder 
of the Archbishop of Liége, and his treacherous imprisonment of 
King Richard of England, were only a few instances of his cruelty. 
Luckily he died of fever at the early age of thirty-two. 

The volume closes with a brief account of the life and teach- 
ings of the Abbot Joachim of Fiore. 


YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS. By Seumas MacManus. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25. 
Throughout this narrative of Irish life, with its simple, sig- 
nificant events, its touching characters with their fund of humor, 
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charity, and poetry, sounds the true note of genuineness that brings 
with it the tear and the smile. There is, therefore, something dis- 
tinctly familiar about all of these characters, the tyrannical post- 
mistress, the “ Masther”’ with pedantic speech, the gentle Father 
Dan, and Barney, the Priest’s boy, who “ realizing his position as 
part of that great structure against which not even the gates of 
hell shall prevail,” shouldered “ what he considered his due share 
of the parish cares.” Even the “ Come-Home Yankee” and the 
red-haired beggarman are not strange figures to such as under- 
stand the warm, open-hearted character of the dear Irish people, 
who love their own with a strong affection, and to whom the poor 
are “ equally entitled with yourself to the roof that God raised over 
you, and to a share of the bite that you struggled for.” 

We know that the author has lived among the Irish moors, 
has drawn his knowledge at first hand; nor has he missed his 
“ atmosphere ”—a word perhaps too trivial to apply to the faith 
and poetry of an ancient and much persecuted race. Like Raftery, 
the fiddler, who shaped the hardest heart like clay, he too has caught 
the “ sighin’ o’ the sae and the whisperin’ of the Sidhe among the 
sallies, and the heather-bleat’s complainin’ on the moor. The love- 
liness of the skies and the loneliness 0’ the bogs and the whistlin’ 
o’ the blackbird and the singin’ o’ the lark and the marchin’ o’ the 
fairies on the moor, and the beat of their ten thousand ten times 
little feet at the moonlit dance upon the rath.” 

For the lover of Irish lore who has smiled over the pages of 
My New Curate, has felt his heart go over the footlights to Peg, 
and thrilled to Teresa Brayton’s Songs o’ the Dawn, we can but 
repeat our first recommendation, and add that if he has a drop of 
Celtic blood in his veins, and a long evening at his disposal, he will 
find a rare treat laid up for him. 


POEMS FOR LOYAL HEARTS. By Rev. William Livingstone. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25 net. 


We are pleased to welcome this little volume from the hand of 
one so much esteemed and beloved as Father Livingstone. As the 
title suggests, these poems deal with the truest objects of the heart’s 
loyalty, God, friends, and country. 

The opening lyrics, some twenty in number, sing of nature 
in its relation to the world of spirit. The analogies are original, 
and some of the descriptions very graceful, as, for instance, the 
following : 
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Spring should come but Winter lingers ; 
> All the world is cold, 
Waiting till the fairy fingers 
Shall her robes unfold, 
Waiting for her minnesingers 
And their songs of gold. 
Or again: 
In Cherry Lane the blossoms blow 
In wreaths of white around the trees, 
And spread their petals wide as though 
They longed for nectar-seeking bees. 
* * * * 
In Cherry Lane the sunbeams ‘steal 
Through many a leaf and branch above, 
And tender shoots come forth to feel 
The touches of a wondrous love. 


The author is at his best in these nature lyrics. In other of 
his verses written for specific occasions, there is perhaps a little 
straining after rhymes—but this is a demand which even poet 
laureates do not always meet successfully. Small defeats of this 
kind, however, may be overlooked in view of the purity of the 
underlying sentiment, and the sudden spiritual truth that presents 
itself to the reader. The lines Before a Crucifix are beautifully 
simple and effective: 


Ah! wounded Love! my worthless lips I press 
To these, Thy carven feet, 

Cold as the stones that felt their warm caress 
On Sion’s dusty street. 


How blest those stones and they who walked on them 
All stained and cracked and worn! 

How doubly blest who kissed Thy garment’s hem, 
Though dust-begrimed and torn! 


Then blessed am I, though far removed yet free 

' Thine image here to kiss— 

Were not Thy garments, till they vestured Thee, 
Just earth-born things like this? 


THE MIRROR OF OXFORD. By Rev. C. B. Dawson, S.J. Lon- 
don: Sands & Co. 75 cents. 


All of the guides to Oxford written of late years have been 
made to harmonize with the Protestant tradition. Wherever ques- 
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tions arise regarding the religious storm which burst over the uni- 
versity in the sixteenth century, statements are made, and inferences 
drawn, which in the light of present knowledge can no longer be 
sustained. As Father Dawson adds in his preface: ‘“‘ Much is said 
in these otherwise admirable guides to Oxford, which to the adher- 
ents of the old religion is needlessly offensive; and on the other 
hand much that is deeply interesting to them left untold.” 

The present Oxford guide contains a most interesting historical 
review of Oxford, its religious orders, its churches, its colleges and 
halls. The best part of the volume is the attitude of the various 
colleges during the turmoil of the Reformation; and the fidelity 
often unto death of many of-Oxford’s sons to the Old Faith. 


THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE FOUND IN THE APOS- 
TOLIC AGE. By Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B. Translated 
from the French by C. Gunning. With a preface by Dom 
Bede Camm, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 
net. 

Many who know Dom Morin only as a patristic and liturgical 
scholar, will welcome these devout and original conferences which 
he delivered some twenty years ago to members of his own order. 
His aim throughout is to demonstrate that the life of the primitive 
Christians is the origin and model of the monastic life. Dom Bede 
Camm tells us truly that the whole work “ breathes the simple piety 
of the ages of faith, and is impregnated with that peace of heart 
and liberty of spirit which are characteristic of the true son of St. 
Benedict.” 

The ideal of the monastic life consists “in raising gently, very 
gently, the level of all the powers of the soul, enlarging peacefully 
and regularly all the avenues through which God comes to it, so that 
it may be filled with all the fullness of Him, Who, to use St. Augus- 
tine’s words, is the Food of the strong: Cibus sum grandium; cresce 
et manducabis me.” 

The Benedictine ideal of poverty “sets no limits to the in- 
crease of the material goods of the monastery,” and far from being 
rigorous and singular, is consistent with a certain general air of com- 
fort. This comfort, however, supposes the absolute renunciation of 
the least appearance of superfluous enjoyment. Dom Morin denies 
that relaxation came into the Benedictine abbeys as the result of 
riches. He admits this in exceptional cases, but adds that “ history 
has proved that monastic communities have never been more fer- 
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vent within, or more beneficent without, than when at the zenith of 
their power and riches.” 

Our author is rather severe at times upon what he styles “ more 
or less artificial systems of modern asceticism.” 


THE RENAISSANCE, THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 
AND THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION IN CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE. By Edward Maslin Hulme, Professor of 
History in the University of Idaho. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50. 

Time was when a book in English on this subject was almost 
certain to give offence to Catholics, either by its partisan animus or 
by its failure to appreciate correctly the genius of that medizval 
civilization which Protestantism displaced. But in recent years 
things have changed a good deal in this regard, so that we now have 
non-Catholic studies of the Renaissance and Reformation periods, 
which, while reflecting their authors’ temper of mind, do not grate 
on their readers’ sensibilities. Such works, even when not on the 
highest plane of scholarship, are exceedingly useful, if only for the 
reason that they help us to see ourselves as others see us, and so 
keep us from being narrow. A reverence for objective fact, so 
that no statement will be consciously untrue or misleading, is all 
that we can look for. Indeed, it may be questioned whether we 
have the right to demand any more than this, for a man’s historical 
writing, if it is to be vital, must be informed by his philosophy, and 
as long as that philosophy is the progeny of honest observation 
and reflection (as we are bound in lack of positive evidence to the 
contrary to assume), he not only may, but must, study the past in its 
light. Within these limits only is impartiality practically attain- 
able, and, consequently, when we take exception to a work like the 
above, we do so as a rule not on the score of its history so much 
as on that of its theory. It is not the statements in detail that we 
consider, but rather the presuppositions, the inferences, and the 
deductions. 

These remarks are apposite in a review of the present work. 
Its author is evidently not a Catholic, and his book is not of the kind 
that a Catholic would write—yet it is not one that a Catholic can 
entirely object to. Not that we would cry amen to everything he 
says. For instance, the Luther he pictures in chapter twelve is, 
to our way of thinking, not the Luther of history. But to point 
out “errors” here and there would be neither thorough nor fair: 
VOL, C—I7 
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not thorough, because it would not reveal the basis of our general 
disapproval; not fair, because it might beget in the minds of our 
readers the notion that the author is either unscholarly or prejudiced 
or both, whereas we are convinced that he is neither. In a book 
covering in five hundred and fifty-six pages so wide a field, the 
general impression left by a perusal is of more consequence than 
the separate elements that go to produce it. This impression we 
hold to be not entirely warranted, because the author interprets his 
facts in the light of a false presupposition that recurs as a sort of 
leit-motiv throughout the work. The following passage suggests it: 


Individuality sank from sight still further in the Middle Ages. 
The Church taught that individuality was rebellion and sin. 
Conscience, which is the individual judgment of what is right 
and wrong, might exist between man and man, but not between 
man and God. Man must not be content to live his own life. 
Instead, it should be his aim to live over again, as far as pos- 
sible, the life of the saints, the life of Christ. He must divest 
himself of selfhood. Instead of seeking to create he should en- 
deavor only to imitate. All utterance of the carnal self was 
fraught with danger or with sin. Self-abnegation, self-annihila- 
tion was the goal of the medieval Christian life. It was a sort 
of Buddhism, save that the Nirvana of the Christian was God 
and not mere oblivion. The spirit of implicit faith, of unques- 
tioning obedience, inculcated by the age of faith, was destructive 
of individuality; for mere right-doing in obedience to external 
commands leaves the power of individual thought and judgment 
in abeyance. It empties action of all rational significance. The 
ideal of life of the Middle Ages was one closed about with the 
circumscribing walls of a cloister. Yet its vision, though nar- 
row, was lofty. It ignored as much as possible the world of 
nature and the world of men, but it opened upon the infinite like 
“the chink which serves for the astronomer’s outlook upon the 
abysses of heaven” (p. 60). 


Now we do not propose to analyze this travesty of medizval 
asceticism; it is due not to any lack of acquaintance with the salient 
facts, but to a vision distorted by a false conception of the factors 
most conducive to personal liberty. “ Individuality ” is an elastic 
term. It may mean anything from rational self-development, which 
is the aim of Catholic morality, to pure selfishness. But, taking it 
in a reasonable sense, the surest way to kill it is to make a fetish of 
it. If each of us is an individual, he is also part of a society, 
and his own development can never really conflict with that of 
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humanity as a whole. The one who forgets this is the first to 
suffer. This was an essential part of the Church’s message to the 
non-Roman races, for when she first encountered them they were 
barbarians. Nowa barbarian society differs from a civilized society 
precisely in this: that its members possess an over-developed “ in- 
dividuality,” there is not enough corporate activity, wars between 
tribes and even between families are of frequent occurrence, and 
such central authority as exists is not any too seriously regarded. 
The civilizing of such peoples is therefore bound to proceed along 
the lines of a (relative) suppression of that “ individuality ” by 
bringing prominently forward the place and function of each unit 
in the social organism, and the duty of subordinating one’s private 
interests and activities to the common good. If in a given case 
such suppression goes too far, that is not the fault of the method, 
put merely an instance of the tendency to depreciate one aspect of 
the truth when we have to insist on another. To accuse the me- 
dizeval Church of suppressing individuality, is to over-state the case; 
she was obliged to lay stress on the opposite phase of human de- 
velopment, and could not attend to everything at once. The school- 
master who demands that a boy give less time to baseball and more 
to study, cannot for that reason be set down as opposed to sport. 

Moreover, the monastic ideal, which the author regards as one 
of the means whereby personal development was hindered, was in 
reality the very opposite. A monastery is the last place on earth 
for a lazy-minded man; in that age it was to many the only avenue 
of escape from social conditions wherein their personality would 
have received either an exaggerated development or no development 
atall. And, furthermore, there was within the limits of the monastic 
profession itself a variety sufficiently vast to suit the different tem- 
peraments of those who wished indeed to. imitate Christ and the 
saints, but to do so according to their own innate possibilities. 
The Catholic ideal, then as ever, was not to suppress the individual 
in favor of the Church, but to develop him through the Church. 
If she taught the Communion of Saints, she also taught individual 
responsibility and personal immortality. .One need only recall the 
freedom—we had almost said fierceness—of discussion in the me- 
dizval schools, and the regulations of the various craft-guilds, 
whereby the individual’s personal rights were secured, and his self- 
development fostered far better than they are by the labor unions 
of to-day, to bring home to one’s mind the conviction that the fact 
to be noted is not that the Church did so little in these directions, 
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but that in an age dominated by the feudal idea (itself an attempt 
to rectify a too vigorous individualism) she succeeded in doing so 
much. On the other hand, Protestantism, having exaggerated one 
phase of the truth, is now making the world pay the inevitable 
penalty. This is how Mr. Belloc puts it: 
The first and most salient character discoverable in mon- 
Catholic thought to-day is the undue extension of authority.... 
You may perceive, as a note running through the modern world 
wherever the effects of the Reformation are most prominent in 
it, a simple unquestioning faith in mere statement...... You will 
notice the almost childish repetition of known names in proof 
of doubtful or quite unprovable assertion.* 

Yes, the wheel is coming full circle. The very ardor of their 
search for freedom has made them miss it: they have lost their 
life because they were too bent on saving it. Liberty implies 
authority; and a society that insists on this is not suppressing 
individuality, but guiding it in the right path. The real foe is 
Protestantism, which is quenching freedom by its over-eagerness 
to be free. 

These considerations will suggest why we do not welcome 
whole-heartedly the present work. A false concept of liberty, and 
of the conditions requisite for its preservation, leads its writer to 
picture the Reformation as a step in advance, whereas on a larger 
view it was really the principal foe of the Renaissance, and con- 
sequently of all sane and legitimate progress. At the same time 
the book deserves perusal on the part of matured Catholic students ; 
for in religious history, setting aside those facts that bear directly 
on the immutable dogmas of the Church, it is only by the presenta- 
tion of various views, in a spirit of wise and tempered “ individ- 
ualism,” that the true view can be approximated. For facts can- 
not speak for themselves. They need an interpreter, and each 
one who honestly essays the réle deserves, if not our entire agree- 
ment, at least-our gratitude, and this we hereby express to Pro- 
fessor Hulme. He has written a work that reveals wide knowl- 
edge of a period peculiarly difficult to master. And if at times he 
reads into it ideas and motives which we do not perceive therein, 
we cannot but recognize the serious scholarship and breadth of 
sympathy which keep him from that sort of writing which at one 
time was associated almost with the very idea of a non-Catholic 
historian of the Reformation. 


4See Tue CatHortic Wortp, March, 1912, The Results of the Reformation, 
pp. 801, 803. 
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PERILOUS SEAS. By E. G. Robin. 

Brothers. $1.25 net. 

The scene of this story is laid in the Channel Islands, chiefly 
in Guernsey; the period, the early years of the French Revolution. 
Tr The author writes as if the intimacies of the household of the 
faith were a novel but delightful experience; a feeling which the 
characters, who become Catholics in the course of the story, fre- 
quently express. 

To those unfamiliar with the history of Catholicism in these 
islands, it will be a surprise to see how utterly it had been stamped 
out in the years between the Reformation and the coming of the 
French émigrés. No trace seems to have remained save the ignor- 
ance, hatred, and prejudice of the sects. There is plenty of local 
color in the primitive customs, festivals, and superstitions of the 
natives. The sturdy Guernseyman, slow to modify his prejudices, 
is won by the gay fortitude, the living faith, and the charm of the 
French exiles, and this little corner of the world receives, for its 
kindness to the unfortunate, the gift of the truth faith. 


New York: Benziger 





CANDLE FLAME. A Play for reading only. By Katharine 

Howard. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

“Cryptic and gnomic” are words applied by admirers to 
other books by the same author, and the terms are equally applic- 
able to this one. In thirty-two pages of wide margin and few 
words, a story is told in which the old superstition of melting a 
waxen image, in order to compass the death of a rival or an 
enemy, plays an important part. But “I grieve about it some,” 
is neither “ gnomic nor cryptic,” but incorrect English, indeed 
there seems to be little meaning in the whole play. The pub- 
lishers, however, have done their full share towards making the 
book attractive. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. ByG.E. Street. Edited 
4. by Georgiana Goddard King. Two volumes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


No one can afford to travel in Spain without having Street’s 
‘ well-known book for a companion. Although fifty years old, it 
still remains the best work in English on Spanish architecture. 
Every lover of Spain will be grateful to the editor for bringing it up 
to date, and for widening its range. Most tourists rely on Baedeker, 
the best part of which is carved out of Street, and the rest inac- 
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curate and inadequate in the extreme. The author tells us that the 
interest of his work is threefold—first, artistic and archzological ; 
second, historical; and third, personal. The notes gathered on 
several journeys have been put in the form of one continuous tour, 
and the concluding chapters give a résumé of the history of archi- 
tecture in Spain, and a short history of the men who as architects 
and builders have given him the materials of his work. 


HOLY MASS. The Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Roman Liturgy. 
By Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J. Two volumes. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 30 cents each. 


These two volumes are by far the most important of the Catho- 
lic Library Series that have appeared. Father Lucas says in his 
preface: “ The attempt to write yet another book about the Mass, 
while, for English-speaking Catholics, Dr. Fortescue’s work on the 
Roman Liturgy holds the field, may be deemed, perchance, both 
presumptuous and inopportune.” The author is too modest, for 
there was plenty of room for a shorter and more popular treatment 
of the same subject. Father Lucas’ first volume is more popular 
than the second, which deals (chapters x.-xiii.) in a rather erudite 
fashion with the difficult question of the development of the Roman 
Canon. Father Lucas, while admitting that the scholar need not be 
deterred from investigating the structure of the Roman Canon out 
of a mistaken feeling of reverence, still thinks that he can vindicate 
for the Roman Canon a more or less perfect organic unity. He 
does not agree with those writers—Baumstark, Buchwald, and 
Drews—who imagine that they see in it a kind of patchwork, of 
which the chief portions are thought to have somehow got out of 
their right place. The question at any rate is still sub judice, and 
perhaps never will be completely solved. 


TEN REASONS. Proposed to his Adversaries for Disputation in 
the Name of the Faith and Presented to the Illustrious Mem- 
bers of our Universities. By Edmund Campion, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 

As Father Pollen tells us in his scholarly introduction, the 
Decem Rationes was a last and most deliberate free utterance of 
Campion’s ever memorable mission. The book was finished and 
sent to Father Persons on March, 1581, and its Latin prose, al- 
though pronounced by critics of our day as somewhat silvery and 
Livian, suited the tastes of that day to perfection. We can under- 
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stand its popularity and effectiveness, for, “it is bright, pointed, 
strong, full of matter, bold, eloquent, and convincing.” The trans- 
lation is by Father Rickaby, who warns us not to be surprised “ to 
find in this little work quite as much of rhetoric as of logic...... 
and not to be surprised at the vehemence of the language. Com- 
pared with his opponents, Luther, for example, Edmund Campion 
is mere milk and honey.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By George Galloway, D.D. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Dr. Galloway has written for the International Theological 
Library a lengthy and vague treatise on the philosophy of religion. 
To discuss its six hundred pages adequately from a Catholic view- 
point would require a volume. We will call attention merely to a 
few of his utterances. For example: he is wrong in rejecting the 
ontological, cosmological, moral, and historical proofs of the exist- 
ence of God. He tells us that “as proofs they break down, and 
that they suggest probabilities of greater or less degree; but they 
carry no conviction to the minds of those who demand cogent logic. 
Vewime God in the sense that spiritual religion demands can never be 
reached by any deductive argument.” He then proceeds to quote 
the pragmatist Professor James as warrant for the thesis he does 
not prove. “The attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual 
processes the deliverances of direct religious experience is absolutely 
hopeless.’ The theistic proofs, according to our author, are merely 
the symbol of the general movement of the religious mind, which 
carries the spiritual self beyond its environment, beyond the world, 
to gain a deeper ground of thought and life in the Being Whom 
it calls God.” This is delightfully vague and decidedly untrue. 

Speaking again of authority in religion the author tells us: 
“that the idea of a merely external authority in religion cannot be 
consistently defended. After all, the force of an appeal to such an 
authority lies in the recognition which it evokes, and authority to 
be spiritually valuable must be accepted by the spirit. Now it is 
vain to expect that all the doctrines based on the testimony of a 
Church or of sacred writings will be accepted in this way; for they 
do not form a perfectly coherent whole, and in the interests of 
harmony it is necessary to select and criticize...... This means that 
the final court of appeals is within rather than without, in the witness 
of the spirit rather than in an external authority.” In these words 


‘Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 435. 
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our author proves himself a Protestant of the Protestants, makes all 
religious truth utterly subjective, and reduces the principle of au- 
thority to the interior witness and assent of the individual soul. 
He tries to make out that this is not a fair inference, but “ cogent 
logic” declares that it is. 


RICHARD OF WYCHE, LABORER, SCHOLAR, BISHOP, AND 
SAINT, 1197-1253. By Sister Mary Reginald Capes, O.S.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 


The history of St. Richard differs greatly from those of the 
bishops of his time. Unlike St. Thomas of Canterbury or Stephen 
Langton, he was not a statesman. For the most part he kept aloof 
from the strife and turmoil that then agitated the life of the Church 
in its quarrels with the king, although we do meet him at Court as 
the friend of the persecuted St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and again as a suppliant pleading for the rights of his own See of 
Winchester. As a scholar and a saint, life at Court was most dis- 
tasteful to him, and, save for his early contest with Henry III., 
his life was on the whole very peaceful. 

He studied at Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, and, on his return 
to England, became in turn Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and Chancellor of the Archbishop of Canterbury, St. Edmund. 
Chosen Bishop of Chichester, it took him two years to obtain pos- 
session of his See, and then only after Pope Innocent IV. had 
threatened King Henry with excommunication. The only fault 
that his biographers allude to in his life was a certain impetuosity 
and severity of character, which appears in some of the anecdotes 
connected with the administration of his See. These show us, as 
our author points out, that his sanctity was not, as might almost be 
thought of his master, infused from the beginning, but had to be 
acquired by dint of hard blows and much self-conquest. 

He loved and was beloved by his clergy. Some writers have 
considered him somewhat severe in his dealings with them, but 
when we call to mind the license that prevailed everywhere at that 
period, we can readily understand his course of action. He hada 
great love of the poor, and when money failed him he was known 
to sell even his horse in order that the poor might not appeal to him 
in vain. He was always a genial host, though he differed from 
many of the worldly prelates of the time by refusing to allow vast 
sums to be spent on mere entertainment. He ate scarcely anything 
himself save a little bread and wine, but he never demanded the same 
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austerity of his guests. Much of the night he spent before the 
altar, either in the cathedral or in his own private chapel. 

One great testimony to his virtue is the fact that the censorious 
Matthew Paris, who has a bitter word for all his friends, never 
mentions St. Richard’s name save in terms of the highest respect 
and esteem. St. Richard was generally beloved, not because of his 
great intellect or his statesmanship, but on account of the spiritual 
attraction of real holiness, based on a genial and tactful nature. 
The news of his death plunged all England into mourning. 

The present life is based on the earlier lives of the Saint by 
Ralph Bocking (1270), John Capgrave (1450), the Chronica Ma- 
jora of Matthew Paris, Richard Stevens (1692), and an anonymous 
Italian life of 1706. It is excellently written. 


FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS. By W. D. Howells. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Howells has written an entertaining, gossipy account of 
his trip through Spain in the fall of 1911. He tells us nothing 
new about Spain, but he says the old things in a most delightful way. 
As a non-Catholic he cannot enter into the spirit of Catholic Spain, 
although he asserts that he has been attracted by her history and 
literature from childhood. There are the usual Protestant refer- 
ences to the martyrs of the Inquisition, the folly of indulgences, 
the medizval gloom of Catholicism, Bloody Mary, and the like, 
but they are made in ignorance and not in malice. Mr. Howells is 
at his best when he describes the scenery along the route, and the 
comfort or discomfort of hotels and trains. The-personal note is a 
little too dominant at times, but perhaps no one will read this book 
who is not already a lover of Mr. Howells and his excellent literary 
work. 


AS the memoir of Sister Mary of St. Francis, published some time 

ago by the late Miss A. M. Clarke, was out of print, one of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur has written a new life, 
Sister Mary of St. Francis, edited by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
(London: R. & T. Washbourne. $1.35 net), which would set 
forth more fully the intimate details of the spiritual life of this noble 
woman. Dom Bede Camm well says “that many besides myself 
will be profoundly edified and delighted by this simple record of 
a beautiful life, for it gives glimpses of the secret motive power 
of the generous activity of one who worked night and day from her 
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quiet retreat at Namur for the Catholic cause in England.” We 
are confident that it will be read in many a convent refectory, and 
the lessons of its life told to many a young novice aspiring to 
religious perfection. 


i The Ups and Downs of Marjorie, by Mary T. Waggaman 

(New York: Benziger Brothers. 45 cents), Marjorie Mayne, 
a little foundling full of mischief, is selected out of a number of 
orphans at St. Vincent’s to share the country home of the good 
Miss Talbot. Her “downs” are many. She falls into a half 
frozen mill-dam; she innocently strips the Hill Crest Conservatory 
of all its rare flowers for Miss Talbot’s altar; she is all but kidnapped 
by a villainous old gypsy, when she leaves the house at midnight to 
find the mythical pot of gold which will save her dear friend’s 
home. ‘The story leaves her very high “up” at the close, for she 
discovers a rich grandfather and lives happily ever after. The 
story is in Miss Waggaman’s best vein. 


R. GRAVES is well known to all true lovers of Irish music and 

poetry. In Irish Literary and Musical Studies (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net), he has collected a number 
of lectures given before the Irish Literary Society of London, the 
National Literary Society of Dublin, and the students of Alexandra 
College, Dublin. He gives us appreciative notices of James Clar- 
ence Mangan, Sir Samuel Ferguson, Joseph Sheridan, Le Fanu, 
William Allingham, Dr. Joyce, and Edward Bunting. He writes 
critically and enthusiastically of early Irish religious poetry, giving 
specimens of his own perfect translations. 


= The Unworthy Pact, by Dorothea Gerard (New York: Ben- 

ziger Brothers. $1.37), the story is told of Adrian Belmont, 
who, despite a good Catholic education, almost entirely lost his 
faith, He was leaving England for India when an uncle died, 
intestate, and Adrian fell heir to the estate. The discovery of a 
will, however, complicates matters, and brings Adrian to a dan- 
gerous crisis in his life. How he acted therein our readers must 
discover for themselves. 


5 ieee Jesuit martyr, Robert Southwell, is well known to all literary 
students as one of the best minor poets of sixteenth century 
England, but very few know of him as a writer of classic prose. 
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Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Trotman for his careful 
editing of The Triumphs Over Death (St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 
cents), and the touching letters of the martyr to his father, brother, 
and cousin. The appendices contain a brief account of the four 
manuscripts used by the author, biographical sketches of Robert 
Southwell and his relatives, and a rather strange and unproved 
theory that a certain John Trussel was responsible for some of the 
writings attributed to Shakespeare. 


H. DUTTON, in Highways and Byways of Shakespeare's 

* Country (New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00), tells us 
that he has known Shakespeare’s country nearly forty years, and 
that he has wandered about it on many a holiday. Moreover, for 
many years he has been storing his bookcases with the literature of 
the subject, from the immortal Dugdale down to the Rev. Thomas 
Cox of 1700, to the latest voyager on the banks of Avon. The 
reader who has the leisure to visit Warwickshire and its neighbors 
can find no better companion for his journey. 


Y LADY ROSIA, by Ferda Mary Groves (New York: Ben- 

ziger Brothers. $1.25), is a stirring tale of thirteenth cen- 

tury London and Avignon. Our interest is kept alive throughout 

by night affrays, abductions, escapes from prison, combats with the 

French, pictures of the Papal Court at Avignon, and the love of 

the hero Bernard le Bévére for the heroine. The portrait of St. 
Catherine of Siena is well drawn. 


baa HOME OF THE SEVEN DEVILS, by Horace W. C. 
Newte (New York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net), is a tire- 
some, immoral story. The author solemnly assures us that the 
monastic life is “a cowardly shunning of the rough and tumble of 
the world, and that all religious houses are parasitic.” 


HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS sends us a small volume en- 
titled The Holy Land of Asia Minor, by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D. ($1.00 net), the contents of which are best described 
by the sub-title, “ The Holy Land of Asia Minor is the Seven Cities 
of the Book of Revelation” (known to Catholics as the Apocalypse), 
“their present appearance, their history, their significance, and 
their message to the Church of to-day.” The book aims to be a 
helpful guide—not a commentary on the letters of St. John. It is 
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quite within traditionary lines. A few sentences here and there are 
amusing, as claiming continuity for Protestantism with these an- 
cient churches, but the whole is reverent in treatment. 


 agemenraeas MISSION, by Henriette Eugénie Delamere (Phila- 

delphia: H. L. Kilner Co. 60 cents), presents a rather diffi- 
cult task for a little boy of nine years—the conversion of a renegade 
uncle and his family, bequeathed to him by a dying father. The 
legacy was handed on through his mother, who left her boy to the 
care of this worldly uncle. The brave little fellow persevered 
with a courage beyond his years, until he had fulfilled his mission. 


HE author of Practical Questions on the Sodality, Reverend 

James A. Dowling, S.J. (Chicago: Loyola University Press), 

has been well fitted for his work by long experience as the director 

of a Young Men’s Sodality in a large congregation. His little 

booklet will be found useful as a guide, and will aid in unifying 
the aims and practices of a sodality. 


E think the title of this book, A Garden of Girls or Famous 
Schoolgirls of Former Days, by Mrs. Thomas Concannon, 
M.A. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net), is a very 
happy one for stories of girlhood, and these blossoms are culled 
from various gardens: England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, 
and our own United States. In these days when the types fre- 
quently set before the eyes of the young are not uplifting, it is well 
for our young girls to revert to these examples, excellently and 
attractively presented, of true womanhood in the making. 


/ITHIN THE SOUL, by the Rev. M. J. Watson, S.J. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents.) In England and 
in Australia this little work has been a favorite for some time. 
It consists of charming and helpful little essays on many subjects 
affecting our everyday life. The very brevity of the essays is a 
help, for if we can spare only five minutes a day for spiritual 
reading, this is a suitable book; each essay leaves its impression on 
the mind, and a kindly helpful thought to bear us company through 
the trials of the day, uplifting or comforting as our need may 
require. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Le Démon de Midi, by Paul Bourget. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. Two 
volumes. 7frs.) This latest novel of Paul Bourget’s came before the public 
eye quite prominently when it was read at the Caillaux trial in Paris a few 
months ago. He says himself that the theme of The Noon-day Devil was sug- 
gested to him by a conversation he once had with Melchior de Vogiié upon the 
sincerity of Chateaubriand. 

Paul Bourget had recalled Sainte-Beuve’s characterization of Chateaubriand 
as “an epicurean with a Catholic imagination,” and had maintained boldly 
Chateaubriand’s insincerity. De Vogiié had protested vehemently against Bour- 
get’s estimate. According to him, Chateaubriand was a Catholic in thought and 
conviction, although at the same time “une créature d’entrainment émotif et 
de désir désordonné.” 

Louis Savignan is the Chateaubriand of Paul Bourget’s novel. The 
Catholic party of his district persuades him to run for deputy, promising him 
the backing of Calviéres, a wealthy manufacturer married to an old sweetheart 
of Savignan. The necessities of the campaign force Savignan to be a constant 
visitor at Calviére’s home, and his old love for Geneviéve returns. She, an 
utter unbeliever, despises her husband for his lowly and vulgar manners. He 
discovers Savignan’s letters of earlier years, which Geneviéve had preserved. 
She is about to elope with Savignan, when he is recalled to a sense of his 
dishonor by the sudden and tragic death of his son. 

This son Jacques is in love with Thérése Andrault, but she unfortunately 
has fallen under the influence of the modernistic Abbé Fauchon, a combination 
of Tyrrell, Loisy, and Murri. He finally marries Thérése, an unlooked-for con- 
clusion, which brings back her modernist father and mother to their senses and 
to their faith. i 

Louis Savignan has, after a great deal of hesitation, been persuaded by his 
son to write a caustic review of the Abbé Fauchon’s famous book, Hakeldama. 
Calviéres, realizing Fauchon’s anger at this strong refutation of his pet doc- 
trines, goes to him with Savignan’s love letters, and obtains his promise to 
publish them in his review. What a splendid way of proving the utter in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy of the follower of Rome! Thérése informes Jacques 
of the Abbé Fauchon’s intention, and the son at once hurries to the Abbé’s 
home to obtain the letters. In the scuffle that ensues, the Abbé picks up a 
pistol, and accidently kills Jacques. ‘The boy dies bravely without a word of 
accusation on his lips, and his death is the means of bringing back the Abbé and 
Thérése to the Church. His father has lost the faith because he has sinned 
against the light. His friend, the Benedictine Dom Bayle, manages to reconcile 
Geneviéve to her husband. Paul Bourget has a wonderful power of laying 
bare the innermost workings of the human soul. He reveals to us in the 
present volume the subtle pride of the modernist Fauchon, the stupid simplicity 
of the weak Thérése, the perfect loyalty of the devout Jacques, the continuous 
fighting against the light of Louis Savignan, the domineering conceit of 
the wealthy bourgois Calviéres, and the absolute disregard of duty in the well- 
born, unbelieving Geneviéve. 

Like most Frenchmen he cannot refrain from the theme of illicit love. 
There are in these two volumes a number of scenes, sensuous and immoral 
to the core, that might well be omitted. With all his power, we cannot but 
deplore them. Paul Bourget’s art would have lost nothing, and decency would 
have gained much by their omission. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


NOTE: The digest of the contents of Foreign Periodicals is very limited 
this month, because the periodicals in question have not reached us. A like 
condition will probably prevail until the present European War ends. 


Catholicism in Togoland. By Dom Maternus Spitz, O.S.B. 
The colony of Togoland on the west coast of Africa passed un- 
conditionally on August 26, 1914, from the possession of Germany 
to that of England. Its size is variously given as thirty-three thou- 
sand and fifty-two thousand square miles, and its population as from 
one to three millions. Rich in natural products, valuable wood, 
and fertile lands, the colony would be a paradise for colonists and 
traders were it not for the unhealthy climate, so that government 
officials are allowed to leave there after eighteen months’ service, 


-and merchants, as a rule, do not stay more than two years. The 


native population, belonging to the Sudan negro stock, is divided 
into various, entirely distinct tribes; gay, peaceful, and hospitable, 
these are also, as far as they have been touched by Christian civiliza- 
tion, industrious and promising. 

Opposition to missionary enterprise has come from many 
sources: fetishism, polygamy, secret societies, the drink evil, the 
climatic conditions, and the variety of languages and dialects. But 
the Catholics have not been idle since the erection of the Vicariate 
of Dahomey in 1860, and particularly since the mission of Togoland 
was separated from this vicariate in 1892, and entrusted to the 
Missionary Society of the Divine Word. To-day there are in Togo- 
land (itself made a vicariate on March 16, 1914, with Bishop Wolf, 
S.V.D., at its head) 47 priests, 15 brothers, 25 sisters, 12 principal 
and 160 out-stations, 17 churches, 22 chapels, 228 catechists and 
native teachers, 197 schools with 8,463 pupils, 17,052 Catholics, 
and 6,425 catechumens. These results have been attained through 
the excellent schools and the varied scholastic and agricultural in- 
terests of the missionaries.—The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oc- 


tober. 


Catholics Under the Irish Parliament. By Michael MacDonagh. 
That the people of Ireland were, during the eighteenth century, 
excluded from the Parliament of Ireland and denied the franchise, 
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solely on account of their faith, is a fact well-known but always, 
to minds accustomed to twentieth century tolerance, startling and 
inexplicable. Their exclusion came within three months of the 
Treaty of Limerick, October, 1691, and was brought about by en- 
forcing an oath of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration to which 
no Catholic could subscribe. Protestants having Catholic wives 
were in 1697 put under all the political and civil disabilities of Catho- 
lics. Persons abjuring the Catholic faith were forbidden in 1753 
the right to vote, unless their abjuration had taken place six months 
before the election. The mass of the people naturally stood wholly 
apart from the elections, and had their own parliaments for the re- 
dress of grievances in the local lodges of Whiteboyism. The rising 
of a Catholic commercial class in the towns, agitation through a 
Catholic committee, the French Revolution, and the establishment 
of the Republic of the United States, aided the work of enfranchise- 
ment. 

In the year 1793 the followers of the national creed were for 
the first time styled “ Catholics,” and not “ Papists,” in the Speech 
from the Throne. In the same year by the passage of the Relief 
Act, Catholic forty shilling freeholders were made eligible to vote 
in the counties, and in such of the more open boroughs as had the 
freehold and potwalloper franchises. But its effect in many coun- 
ties was but to increase the influence of small landlords whose 
tenants were Catholic, and to endanger, to that extent, the predom- 
inance of the great territorial families—The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, October. . 


The New Catacombs at Valkenburg. By Rev. Edward F. 
Ryan, S.J. In the southeast corner of Dutch Limburg, in a peace- 
ful little summer resort called Valkenburg, there has been going on 
for the past four years an attempt to reproduce the most striking and 

. the most famous portions of the catacombs of Rome. 

Herr John Diepen of Tillburg conceived the idea of construct- 
ing genuine Roman catacombs there, and in 1909 secured the appro- 
bation of the Holy Father and of the Commission for Christian 
Archeology. Dr. Cuypers, the architect, Visschers, the painter, Sig- 

| nore Bevignani, then superintendent of the catacombs, Monsignor 
Wilpert, Professor Marucchi and others assisted. No pains were 
spared to secure archeological fidelity. The first portion of the 
work was thrown open to the public in July, 1910, the concluding 
portion in July, 1912. Mr. Diepen has entrusted the whole enter- 
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prise to a Board of Special Commissioners, including the Bishop and 
the Governor of the Province, so that the preservation and further 
development of the new catacombs seems assured.—The Irish Eccle- 
stastical Record, October. 


Lord Strathcona. By Maurice Lewandowski. With the death 
of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal on the twenty-first of last 
January, Canada lost the man who, more than any other, had raised 
her from a provincial wilderness to the rank of a powerful and prac- 
tically independent nation. Born in Scotland in 1820, Donald 
Smith, at the age of eighteen, entered the service of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and remained actively connected with it until 1874. 
Elected a member of the Federal Parliament in 1871, he began, in 
connection with Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. George Stephen, the 
various railway projects which led in 1885 to the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. This national highway has not 
only developed Western Canada, but brought Canada and all other 
colonies into closer touch with England, thus meriting for the man, 
whose foresight, daring, energy and perseverance accomplished it, 
the well-deserved title of “ Empire builder.” 

Raised to the peerage in 1897, he declined the post of viceroy 
of Canada; in 1899 he supported at’ his own expense during the 
Boer War the famous cavalry troop, called “ Strathcona’s Horse.” 
President of the Bank of Montreal, member and officer of numerous 
societies, Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, Governor of 
the Hudson Bay Company, and Canadian representative in London, 
he filled all these posts with exceptional credit to himself, and bore 
the honors which came from them with exceptional simplicity. 
Deeply religious, he spent much and wisely in charitable work, and, 
though not a Catholic, he assisted that other noble pioneer, his 
friend, Father Lacombe, and gave the use of his house to Cardinal 
Bourne during the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal, besides five 
thousand dollars towards the expenses of that celebration —Le 
Correspondant, September 25. 


The Irish Theological Quarterly (October): Rev. J. Kelleher 
concludes against the existence of any “true, objective standard of 
value beneath market prices,” and holds that actually these are 
regulated by the non-moral principle, that “ value measures human 
motives,” which is the foundation of modern economic theory and 
practise. Many may be surprised “to be told that there is any- 
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thing at all objectionable about non-moral subjective prices. After 
all, they would say, is not each man himself the best judge of what 
any commodity is worth to him?...... This much, at least, may be 
said in favor of this position, that it does not attempt to disguise 
the true nature of market prices. Its merits, from the social and 





ethical standpoint, will be considered in a subsequent article.” 
In a technical discussion of St. Jerome’s Latin text of St. Paul’s 
Epistles to Titus, Philemon, the Galatians, and the Ephesians, 
the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., finds himself “ compelled to call in ques- 
tion the truth of a generally received proposition, viz., that the 
present Clementine Vulgate text represents St. Jerome’s correction 
of the Latin text of St. Paul’s Epistles as it existed in his day.” 
“Tt should be clearly understood that St. Jerome did not trans- 
late the New Testament; he only revised it.”” And even if the 
present pages “do not prove that St. Jerome never revised the 
Epistles as a whole—and we are far from saying that they do 
prove this—they at least show that the present Clementine text 
differs to an extraordinary degree from the text St. Jerome would 
have liked to substitute for it. And it must be noticed, too, that 
he never speaks of what he would have liked to have done, but 
—at least in Ep. xxvii—of what he apparently had already done 
in the year 383 A. D. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (October): Rev. D. O’Keeffe 
considers Roger Bacon’s account of the main sources of error in con- 
temporary speculation, his criticism of medizval learning, and his 
conception of the experimental method. Rev. J. Brosnan places 
The Malice of Lying in this: that it is a perversion of the intellect, 
a God-given faculty. ‘A lie being a direct unnatural use of reason 
is intrinsically wrong and always sinful.” Father Brosnan criti- 
cizes other views on this subject. 








voL, c.—18 











Recent Events. 


One of the immediate results of the war 

The European War. which has now entered upon its twelfth 
week, was the marvelous way in which the 

various parties and factions in each State laid aside their differences. 
For some time before its breaking out, France was in a state of the 
utmost confusion and disunion. A relentless and active political 
movement existed for the purpose of driving out of office the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. In support of this movement the Radical 
Socialists, who form the most numerous of the political parties 
of the country, were using their utmost efforts, and were supported 
by one of the most influential of French statesmen, or at least of 
politicians, M. Clemenceau. No day passed without attempts being 
made to discredit the head of the State, and to drive him from office. 

The Caillaux trial was at once the effect and the cause of a 
more or less deep-seated corruption which had permeated French 
political life. M. Caillaux had been Premier of France during the 
negotiations which followed upon the dispatch by the German gov- 
ernment of a war vessel to Agadir in 1911. He was one of the most 
prominent of the men to whom the guidance of French policy has 
of late fallen. But he was being subjected, and with much greater 
justification, to attacks upon his personal conduct and private 
character, similar to those that were being made upon the President. 
These attacks so exasperated his wife that she shot one of the most 
aggressive of her husband’s opponents. When brought to trial, 
although her guilt was undoubted and indubitable, yet she was 
acquitted on account of the political influence of her husband. That 
politics were able to bring upon the administration of justice 
so great a humiliation, indicated that they were not merely corrupt 
themselves, but able to spread corruption to what should have been 
the source and mainstay of the well-being of the nation. 

Such was France before the German declaration of war—a 
France internally and fundamentally divided. All, however, was 
changed from that moment. In an hour all divisions passed utterly 
away. Every rank and class, every creed and party, became as one 
in defence of their country. The reconstituted Ministry of M. Vi- 
viani includes representatives of every Republican Party, from M. 
Ribot, who voted against the Separation Law, to members of the 
Extreme Socialist and even of the Anti-Militarist Parties. No mem- 
ber of the Right indeed was included in the Cabinet, but this did not 
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indicate any lukewarmness on their part, for none have proved 
themselves more ardent in the defence of their country. All the 
cliques and groups and blocs have disappeared. 

Much the same effect was produced in Germany. Even the 
Social Democrats, who for so many years have declared to the 
world their hatred of war and of the armaments which have been 
the cause of the present conflict, although they refused to shake 
hands with the Kaiser when he offered his hand to the members 
of every creed and party in the Reichstag, have not made any 
overt opposition. In fact they have entered the ranks without 
protest, and have even sent members of the party to Italy for the 
purpose of persuading the Italian Socialists to give to the German 
cause the support of their country. Germany presents to the world 
as undivided a front as that presented by France. 

It is interesting to note that the militarism which now holds 
control of German policy, and which is chiefly responsible for the 
present war, so far as it is subject to any religious influence, is sub- 
ject to that of the most Protestant type. The Court and military 
party is the party of uncompromising, intolerant, hyper-orthodox 
Lutheranism. The Evangelical ministers and professors in Germany, 
feeling keenly the isolation of their country, have issued an appeal to 
their fellow Protestants in Great Britain and this country, which, to 
put the matter in the mildest way possible, shows the most astounding 
ignorance of the real facts. For the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, which the Chancellor of the Empire openly confessed and 
acknowledged to be a wrong, these ministers deny Germany’s re- 
sponsibility. The Chancellor ‘affirmed no more than that France 
was ready to invade Belgium, and even this assertion was without 
foundation, The ministers and professors assert that Belgium 
had agreed to allow France to pass through her territory, and that 
consequently Germany had the right to act as she has done towards 
the Belgians: a statement wholly baseless and untrue. The Tsar, 
it is asserted, has openly proclaimed that the war which he has 
entered upon is to be a decisive campaign against Teutonism and 
Protestantism. It would be rash to say that such a proclamation 
has never been issued: but the writer of these notes has followed 
with the closest attention the course of events, and no such proclama- 
tion has come to his knowledge. On the contrary, it is made clear 
by the evidence of the British Ambassador that Russia was forced 
into the war by the action of Germany, after Russia and Austria had 
arrived at an agreement to settle the question about Servia by 
referring the points at issue to The Hague tribunal. 
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To the defence of the war it is not only the orthodox that have 
rallied, but materialists like Heckel, higher critics like Harnack, and 
men of a higher type like Eucken. The latter especially is desirous 
of securing the good will of this country. Any hope of success 
which he may have, depends upon his finding advocates who have 
a higher regard to truth than has hitherto been manifested, and a 
greater respect for the people whom they wish to convert. To tell 
us, as has been done by one of the foremost defenders of the German 
cause in this country, that our press is under the ban of London, 
and that it shares its every hypocrisy; that we have no right to 
pride ourselves on our dignity as free and enlightened men, being, 
as we are, the devoted slaves of every English ducal roué; that we 
ourselves are hypocrites whose own house is full of atrocities; and 
that every town and every police force is steeped in graft atrocities, 
is not the way to win our sympathies. Nor has Herr Dernburg 
taken the right way to gain our faith, when he asserts that the 
White Books issued by the various governments are concocted for 
a purpose, into the secret of the making of which he has himself 
been initiated. It is true that he has been a minister in the German 
government, and his experience in its service gives him some right to 
speak ; but his right to speak for other governments may with safety 
be denied. For example, in support of his contention that the 
British White Book is inaccurate, Herr Dernburg cites the fact that 
the report of Sir Edward Goschen, dated August 8th, was published 
as an addendum to the White Book. But this fact is no proof what- 
ever of incorrectness or omission. This document could not have 
been published in the original White Book, since that Book contained 
only the correspondence previous to and including August 4th. The 
telegram which Sir Edward Goschen sent to his government from 
Berlin on August 4th, though accepted ad the telegraph office there, 
was never sent to its destination. 

About Austria-Hungary, so far as external appearances go, the 
same thing must be said, but not with the same degree of certainty. 
Very little information has been given to the world at large about 
the situation among the various nationalities that make up the 
heterogeneous Dual-Monarchy. Rumors, however, have not been 
wanting that it is with the greatest reluctance that the Slav nation- 
alities have taken part in the struggle, and that the most skillful of 
manceuvring has been necessary in order to bring about the appear- 
ance of unity. One thing, however, seems certain, and that is that 
the Poles in Austria-Hungary have not responded to the Tsar’s ap- 
peal to give to him their support, by uniting themselves with their 
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brothers in Russian and German Poland for the formation of the 
new Poland under Russian auspices, which the Tsar has promised 
to form. Poles, in fact, have been fighting against Poles. 

The prospect of war has had the same effect in Russia as in 
France and Germany. The Empire has become as one man in its 
support. No longer is there any quarrel between the reactionaries 
and the constitutionalists of various shades. No part of the vast 
Empire holds back. The Finns are as loyal as the Poles, and even 
the badly treated Jews have formed regiments for the defence of 
the country in which they have found, if not a home, at least a 
dwelling-place. The Revolutionaries who have been proscribed 
and in exile have returned to fight against the common enemy. 
The ardor and enthusiasm of all are beyond bounds, and 
are shown in a way worthy of note. The curse of Russia for 
a long time has been drunkenness, and of late the Tsar has been 
making many efforts to put an end to this evil, and has even sacri- 
ficed a large part of the revenue derived from the sale of liquor, 
of which the State has a monopoly. Upon the mobilization of the 
army he issued an order prohibiting altogether the sale of vodka— 
an order which has been obeyed with the most perfect willingness. 
Indeed, it is said that the surprising victories which have been 
obtained by the Russians are due to this enforced sobriety. 

Like the rest of the States involved, Belgium has been an 
absolute unit, not only in the beginning of the war, but in main- 
taining its heroic resistance. In order to emphasize this union 
the Catholic ministry admitted into its number the leading Socialist 
of the country—M. Vandervelde—and in the face of the strongest 
army in the world the Belgians have maintained a staunch and united 
defence of the neutrality to which their government was pledged. 

The most striking example of all of the unifying effect pro- 
duced by the war, is to be found in Great Britain and Ireland. On 
the eve of its outbreak dissension and contention were rampant. A 
great conflict between capital and labor, to be fought to the bitter 
end, was upon the point of breaking out. The feeling between the 
two chief political parties was so strong as to amount almost to 
ferocity, and no terms were forcible enough to give expression to 
{ the animosity which animated each side. Above all in Ireland the 
contention between the Nationalists and the Ulsterites had reached 
such a pitch that civil war seemed unavoidable. Both parties were 
armed, and all the means which had been tried to avert a conflict 
had failed. The moment, however, that war was declared, almost 
every trace of disagreement vanished. Without a dissentient vote, 
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every demand made by the government was agreed to. A thing 
never heard of before, was the vote of an unlimited credit by the 
House of Commons. That which chiefly decided the Nationalist 
members was the violation of Belgian neutrality, and the subse- 
quent treatment of the Belgian nation has been the means of con- 
firming and strengthening their determination to support Great 
Britain to the end. There were, indeed, a few dissentients. Lord 
Morley, Mr. John Burns, and Mr. W. B. Trevelyan resigned their 
offices. No one of the three, however, has by any public utterance 
done anything to embarrass the government. Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Keir Hardie, and a few labor members have given 
expression to open criticism, and have received some little support, 
but the overwhelming majority even of the representatives of the 
Labor Party have been warmly on the side of the government. 
Mr. MacDonald was obliged to resign his office of President of the 
Labor Party. The unanimity in support of the war and of the 
means taken to carry it on, has been far greater than existed in favor 
of the Boer War. 

The most striking exhibition of the unanimous feeling in sup- 
port of the war was the spontaneous rally of the various component 
parts of the British Empire. The Dominions of Canada and New 
Zealand, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, and the various colonies throughout the world of their own 
free will came to the mother country’s support. Large numbers of 
native Princes of India made offerings of various kinds, some being 
even desirous of serving personally with the troops. Among these 
was the Aga Khan, the temporal head of the Moslems, who wished 
to serve as a private soldier. In South Africa, indeed, some hesi- 
tated to support the offensive measures which were being taken by 
the government against German West Africa, but these formed a 
small minority, although there has since developed an active opposi- 
tion in the shape of the revolt of the leader of a single commando. 

This remarkable demonstration of a worldwide willingness to 
enter upon a war of magnitude greater than that of any ever 
waged before, after so much has been talked about peace, and after 
so many treaties of arbitration had been made, after the Peace 
Conferences at The Hague, and the building of a Palace of Peace in 
order to consecrate and perpetuate the work of those conferences, 
is enough to dishearten the well-wishers of the human race. And, 
indeed, if the aggressor in this instance were to be victorious in the 
end, there would be good reason to be disheartened. The hopes 
of the world are centred upon the defeat of the offender against 
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civilization, and the barbarities which have been perpetrated will 
only serve the purpose of manifesting more clearly than ever before 
the iniquity of war, and to strengthen the hope that this may be 
the last. Even out of this overwhelming evil good may result. 
It is this hope that has animated our government in making the 
treaties with Great Britain, France, and Spain, of which mention 
was made last month. These treaties have now been ratified by 
the Senate. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, is still continuing 
his efforts to negotiate a like treaty with Germany. » Their scope 
is not so wide as was that of others which were negotiated by Mr. 
Taft, which failed to receive the ratification of the Senate, but they 
are a step in the right direction. In all differences between the con- 
tracting parties a respite of time is to be given. Mr. Bryan calls it 
a “ cooling-off period.” This period is to be provided by the inter- 
position of a joint International Commission. This commission 
is to be permanent, and is to be composed of five members, one 
nominated by each of the two signatory governments from its own 
citizens, one nominated by each from the citizens of a third power, 
and the fifth to be agreed upon by the two governments, and chosen 
from the citizens of another neutral State. The commissions are 
to have the right of initiative, but they may be moved to act by 
one or both of the parties to the dispute, and they are to act before 
The Hague tribunal is approached. They are to have a year in 
which to make their report, and in this way to bridge the gap 
between diplomatic negotiations and arbitration. The governments 
are not bound by the commission’s report. They reserve the right 
to act independently after it has been submitted, but its moral 
authority will in all cases be very great. 

Nothing very definite can be said about the objects which the 
States involved in the war have in view, or upon what conditions they 
will be willing to make peace. No formal statement has been made, 
except that of the Kaiser, who publicly declared before. his assembled 
subjects that he would not sheathe the sword until he was able to 
dictate his own terms. Russia, France, and Great Britain have 
entered into a compact that no peace shall be made except by the 
mutual agreement of each and all, and Japan later on.gave in its 
adhesion to this compact. Russia, it is said, aims at the delivery 
of the races held under German subjection, such as the Poles and 
the Danes, as well as the restoration to France of Alsace-Lorraine, 
together with the complete indemnification of Belgium, and an en- 
largement of its territory. Her main preoccupation of course is the 
position of the Slavs in the Balkans and in Austria-Hungary. What 
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Russia has in view in regard to them in the event of victory, is as 
yet merely a matter of speculation. 

France’s action so far has been so purely one of self-defence, 
that no ground exists for forming an opinion as to her aims except 
of course that the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine is included in 
them—a thing which will fill its inhabitants with joy. The British 
government has given no intimation as to the terms on which it will 
be willing to make peace. It may not have formed any plans, for it 
has no expectation of a near end to the war. From the first it laid 
out its plans for a period of three years, with the possibility of its 
lasting longer. Influential writers, however, declare the British 
determination to be to fight to a finish, whether to complete victory 
or to utter defeat. “She is firmly and irrevocably resolved not to 
stay her hands until German militarism, its causes and its effects, 
are destroyed once and for all. She is determined that the institu- 
tions and forces that have brought this unspeakable calamity on the 
world at the instance of the William of Hohenzollern, and with the 
acquiescence of his subjects, shall be crushed beyond repair.” There 
are others who go even farther. Strange to say it is among the 
peace advocates, that even the destruction of militarism is not looked 
upon as a sufficient reason for bringing the war to an end. That 
would be but a superficial victory, for its cause would still be left 
in existence, capable of producing like evil results when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. This cause is the possession by Kaisers and 
Tsars of the power to make wars without the .full and 
free consent of the people. The war is, therefore, to go 
on until the people of Germany and of Russia and of every other 
country shall rise to make Kaisers and Tsars impossible; until 
all military despotism shall be swept away, and all upholding of 
privilege against the common people. Whether so desirable an end 
is practicable or not in the Old World, the event will prove. That 
it has been realized in some degree in this New World of ours, 
makes the prospect brighter for those who are still the victims of a 
vicious system. 

As efforts have been made to defend the action of the German 
government for its violation of the neutrality of Belgium, it is well 
to place on record the admissions of the Chancellor of the Empire 
in his speech before the Reichstag on the fourth of August, the 
day after an ultimatum had been delivered to Belgium by his 
government. ‘Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, 
and necessity knows no law! Our troops have occupied Luxem- 
burg, and perhaps are already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is 
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contrary to the dictates of international law. It is true that the 
French government has declared at Brussels that France is willing 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her opponent respects 
it. We know, however, that France stood ready for the invasion. 
France could wait, but we could not wait. A French niovement 
upon our flank upon the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. 
So we were compelled to override the just protest of the Luxem- 
burg and Belgian governments. The wrong—I speak openly— 
that we are committing we will endeavor to make good as soon as 
our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, as 
we are threatened, and is fighting for his highest possessions, can 
have but one thought—how he is to hack his way through.” 
These unequivocal admissions of the Chancellor that his gov- 
ernment, by entering Luxemburg and Belgium, had been guilty of a 
violation of international law, and that in so doing it had done 
wrong, while France, on the other hand, had given assurances of 
its willingness to respect Belgian neutrality, make it impossible to 
doubt the culpability of his action. But even this confession is an 
understatement of the case. The violation of neutrality by Ger- 
many was a breach not merely of the general principles of inter- 
national law, but of a special treaty to which Germany was a party, 
the obligatory character of which had been recognized by Prince 
Bismarck in 1870. This treaty between the Five Powers, England, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, was signed on June 26, 1831, 
and was imposed upon Belgium as a condition of its existence. 


“ Belgium...... shall form a perpetually neutral State. The Five 
Powers...... guarantee her that perpetual neutrality as well as the 
integrity and inviolability of her territory...... By just reciprocity 


Belgium shall be held to observe this same neutrality toward all 
the other States, and to make no attack on their internal or external 
tranquillity, whilst preserving the right to defend herself against any 
foreign aggression.” No one accused Belgium of having violated 
in any way her obligations under this treaty until after the war had 
broken out. Assertions, however, thereupon appeared in the German 
press that French and British troops had marched into Belgium be- 
fore its outbreak. Had this been the case it is very unlikely that the 
German Chancellor would have been ignorant of it, and still less 
that he would have kept silence about it. It has, however, been 
categorically denied by the Belgian government that before August 
3d a single French soldier had set foot on Belgian territory, and 
that before August 4th there was a single English soldier. 

The German Chancellor’s excuse that France stood ready for 
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the invasion of Belgium is a pure assertion, unsupported by any 
proof, and contrary to all reasonable probabilities. France knew 
that if such an attempt was made, it would involve her in a conflict 
with Belgium as well as with Germany. Moreover, she was only 
too glad to have Belgium as a buffer state between herself and 
her enemy. To every student of the course of events immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war, and immediately following it, 
the one thing that is evident is that it was Germany that was 
ready, and that France was on the defensive. France, indeed 
stood ready for invasion, but it was for being invaded and for 
the defence of her soil. Nothing need be said about the cynical 
avowal of the principle that necessity knows no law, except that it 
has always been the plea of tyrants, and that it is derived from the 
teachings of General von Bernhardi. “ Might gives the right to 
occupy or to conquer. Might is at once the supreme right, and 
the dispute as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament of war. 
War gives biologically a just decision, since its decisions rest on 
the very nature of things.” 

These notes cannot be brought to a better conclusion than by 
the insertion of the appeal of Cardinal Gibbons on behalf the people 
of Belgium, whose country has been ravaged in‘a manner which no 
words can adequately describe. Funds are being raised in this 
country to give some little relief to the vast numbers who are in 
want of everything. Catholics have taken a prominent part in this 
generous work, and they will, we trust, continue to do so for the 
relief of Catholic Belgium. 

“The sufferings of the Belgians,” said the Cardinal, “ probably are beyond 
words. Only a short time before the outbreak of the war I traveled through 
their bountiful country. Then I saw naught but peace and prosperity. Fields 
of grain were awaiting the harvest. The people were happy. No one then 
saw the cloud of war approaching. But now Belgium has been drawn into war 
without quarrel. The kingdom has become the battlefield for other nations. 
The people have been driven out of their homes. Innocent of any wrongdoing, 
they have suffered. Into France, England, and Holland they have been driven, 
without funds and without means of getting enough to keep them alive. For 
years and years many of them have worked to build up the homes which fell 
before the ravages of war. All their efforts went to naught. The bread- 
winners of many of those happy families have fallen in that war—a war in which 
Belgium had no part in the making. And now those families must look else- 
where for support. They cannot look to France or England, for those countries, 
too, are in the throes of war. Therefore, when the appeal of Belgium comes 
to us, we should heed it. They are a people in distress without home and 


without country. All in this country who are able should aid them, regardless 
of their sympathies in this war, for Belgium deserves the sympathy of all.” 

















With Our Readers. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S request that all God-fearing persons 
should offer prayers for peace met with a country-wide response. 
Only one voice was raised in protest. The Society for Ethical Culture 
through its president, Dr. Felix Adler, took exception to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Dr. Adler applauds the definite object which 
President Wilson had in view; he is eager to support the President’s 
efforts, but he regrets the method which the President invokes. The 
method is prayer, and that we should pray is a matter of regret to 
Dr. Adler and the Society for Ethical Culture. 

It is reported that Dr. Adler believes in what might be called 
“acute” prayer—the delight that transports a beholder of some won- 
derful beauty in nature. But habitual prayer, or prayer as converse 
or union between man and God, he does not admit. 

* * * * 


T is well for those who may be deceived by the title “ ethical cul- 
ture” to know what in reality this Society teaches. It drives out 
God from the affairs of men, and champions a practical humanitarian- 
ism. The perfection of man rests with man himself, and prayer can 
achieve nothing that human power itself cannot secure. There is no 
merciful God Who redeems us from our errors and our sins; no 
loving God Who guides us when we cannot guide ourselves, and Who 
saves us from our own follies. It will be seen then that the teachings 
of this Society are neither true ethics nor true culture. 





W* wish that we might reprint in full the article on the late Pontiff, 

Pius X., which Hilaire Belloc published in The British Review 
for September. The warmth of the appreciation and the insight into 
the character and work of Pius X. are exceptional and brilliant. “ It 
is a commonplace,” writes Mr. Belloc, “that the institution of the 
Papacy has outlasted all others. But what is not a commonplace is 
the enduring marks of that Papal institution; its continued principles 
continuously vital and continuously restored.” 

* * * * 


HREE vital characteristics differentiate the Papacy from every 
other organ of authority which it has seen rise, flourish, and 
decay. First, the Papacy is not like a government, fearful of its 
existence and perpetually readjusting itself to meet change. It is a 
succession of men, the method of whose choice has varied through 
two thousand years, yet each of whom succeeded his predecessor, and 
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all of whom stand for one thing. Secondly, continuity of the Papacy 
has not been established by any mechanical principle. It has never 
become fossil. Thirdly, the Papacy has preserved its vital initiative. 
The Pope of the day does actually govern. Around this institution 
there has never arisen that fatal divorce between reality and appear- 
ance which clothes every ancient institution whatever, and which at 
last ruins all. Out of the million examples that might be chosen 
Mr. Belloc selects two—Gregory the Great, by his personal decision 
sending missionaries to Britain, and thus reéstablishing civilization 
there; and Pius X., by his personal decision ruling that the offers 
of the French State should not be accepted, and that the Church in 
France should lose its goods and refuse an accommodation with its 


despoilers. 
* * * * 


R. BELLOC considers the note of Pius X.’s reign to be simplicity. 
“It stood composed of a few very clear principles like a care- 

fully constructed classical thing of cut stone standing against a flood.” 
The manner in which Pius X. met two opposing forces in the flow 
—Modernism and the Persecution in France serves as illustration. 
“Note how in each of these it was that unexpected mark of sim- 
plicity which stood out. There was an absence of what friends call 
breadth and enemies compromise, and an absence of what all men call 
subtlety: save, indeed, the subtlety that always accompanies clear 
thinking and whose sharpest manifestation is irony.” “It was odd 
that so powerful a weapon should have seemed to so many at the 
time so weak. It was mortal. Modernism is dead—and how quickly 
it was killed! And what a long business it usually is to kill stupidity.” 

* * * * 


N the French struggle “the same admirable and almost startling 
simplicity was apparent.” The Government held out what was 
the property of the Church as a bribe. If the Church would accept 
a form of administration that was not Catholic but Presbyterian, she 
might have the material means whereby to live. But “ Pius X. met 
the situation with just that reassertion of principle which was the 
note of those few strange years wherein it almost seems as though 
a man inspired by sanctity had foreseen the immediate future of 
Europe. He resolutely refused anything whatsoever save the full 
and exact admission of the Church’s rights, and since these were 
denied he sacrificed against much strong advice from devout and 
good men, and against the results of all immediate calculation, the 
bread and meat of the Church in Gaul. He sacrificed what a nation 
sacrifices when it loses a campaign, and he made no compromise in 
any detail whatsoever. 
“When this war is over and when the vast liquidation of so 
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much in Europe is concluded, no long time hence, it will be seen 
that the action of the Saint was prophetic.” 





HE is indeed a valiant woman who in this day speaks of “a melan- 
choly and mean reform.” Reform is considered to bear its own 
unquestionable credentials. In the present installment and, indeed, in 
her entire series of articles in the Atlantic Monthly, Miss Repplier 
has the courage to tell the modern world some old but very wholesome 
truths that should help to guide many who have strayed, back to the 
right path. 
“Lady Poverty ” was once considered to have an honorable and 
a high office; but now she bears a name disgraced; she is the source of 
all social evil, the great curse that must be lifted from the shoulders of 
men. And because she has thus been thrown down from her pedestal 
by much of the present reform literature, all effort is pictured as vain, 
resistance hopeless, and the world as monstrously cruel. “The de- 
moralizing quality of such literature,” says Miss Repplier in the 
October Atlantic, “ is its denial of kindness, its evading of obligations. 
Temptation is not only the occasion, but the justifier of sin—a point 
of view which plays havoc with our common standard of morality.” 
“And this is what our Lady Poverty, bride of St. Francis, 
friend of all holiness, counsel of all perfection, has come to mean in 
these years of grace! She who was once the surest guide to heaven now 
leads her chosen ones to hell. She who was once beloved by the 
devout and honored by the just, is now a scandal and a shame, the 
friend of harlotry, the instigator of crime. Even a true poet like 
Francis Thompson laments that the poverty exalted by Christ should 
have been cast down from her high caste. 


All men did admire 
Her modest looks, her ragged, sweet attire 
In which the ribboned shoe could not compete 
With her clear simple feet. 
But Satan, envying Thee thy one ewe-lamb, 
With Wealth, World’s Beauty and Felicity 
Was not content, till last unthought-of she 
Was his to damn. 
Thine ingrate, ignorant lamb 
He won from Thee; kissed, spurned, and made of her 
This thing which qualms the air, 
Vile, terrible, old, 
Whereat the red blood of the Day runs cold. 


“These are the words of one to whom the London gutters were 
for years a home, and whose strengthless manhood lay inert under 
a burden of pain he had no courage to lift. Yet never was sufferer 
more shone upon by kindness than was Francis Thompson; never was 
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man better fitted to testify to the goodness of a bad.world. And he 
did bear such brave testimony again and yet again, so that the bulk 
of his verse is alien to pessimism—‘every stanza an act of faith, and 
a declaration of good will.’ ” 

* * * * 


N striking contrast to the brave, hopeful testimony of Francis 
Thompson, “the dismalness of serious writers [of to-day], espe- 
cially if humanity be their theme, is steeping us in gloom. The ob- 
session of sorrow seems the most reasonable of all obsessions, because 
facts can be crowded upon facts (to the general exclusion of truth) 
by way of argument and illustration.” “ But,” Miss Repplier con- 
tinues, “no artist yet was ever born of an unsufferable sense of un- 
happiness, no leader and helper of men was ever bedewed with tears. 
The world is old, and the world is wide. Of what use are we in its 
tumultuous life, if we do not know its joys, its griefs, its high emotions, 
its call to courage, and the echo of the laughter of the ages? ” 

And the weakness, therefore, of many sociological writers is that 
they denounce and do not discriminate. They “ write of an American 
city in terms which Dante might have envied. Nobody, it would seem, 
is ever cured in its hospitals; they only lie on ‘cots of pain.’ Nobody 
is ever reformed in its reformatories. Nobody is reared to decency 
in its asylums. Nobody is—apparently—educated in its schools. Its 
industries are ravenous beasts, sucking the blood of workers; its poor 
are ‘shackled slaves;’ its humble dwellings are ‘dens.’” Against 
the champions of the invective style, Miss Repplier concludes with 
this passage: 

“ The workman and his family have a courage of their own, the 
courage of the soldier who does not spend the night before battle cal- 
culating his chances of a gun-shot wound, or of a legless future. 
It is exasperating to hear a teamster’s wife cheerfully announce the 
coming of her tenth baby; but the calmness with which she faces 
the situation has in it something human and elemental. It is exas- 
perating to see the teamster risk illness and loss of work (he might 
at least pull off his wet clothes when he gets home) ; but he tells you 
he has not gone to his grave with a cold yet, and this careless confidence 
saves him as much as it costs. I read recently an economist’s sorrow- 
ful complaint that families, in need of the necessities of life, go to mov- 
ing picture shows; that women, with their husbands’ scanty earnings in 
their hands, take their children to these blithesome entertainments 
instead of buying the Sunday dinner. It sounds like the citizens who 
buy motor cars instead of paying off the mortgage on their homes, 
and it is an error of judgment which the workingman is little likely 
to condone; but that the pleasure-seeking impulse—which social 
workers assign exclusively to the spirit of youth—should mutiny in 
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a matron’s bones suggests survivals of cheerfulness, high lights amid 
the gloom. 

“The deprecation of earthly anxiety taught by the Gospels, the 
precedence given to the poor by the New Testament, the value placed 
upon voluntary poverty by the Christian Church—these things have 
for nineteen hundred years helped in the moulding of men. There still 
remain some leaven of courage, some savor of philosophy, some echoes 
of ancient wisdom (heard oftenest from uneducated men), some laugh- 
ter loud and careless as the laughter of the Middle Ages, some slow 
sense of justice, not easy to pervert. These qualities are perhaps 
as helpful as the ‘divine discontent’ fostered by enthusiasts for sorrow, 
the cowardice bred by insistence upon trouble and anxiety, the rancor 
engendered by invectives against earth and heaven. No lot is bettered 
by having its hardships emphasized. No man is helped by the drown- 
ing of his courage, the destruction of his good-will, the paralyzing 
grip of 

Envy with squinting eyes, 
Sick of a strange disease, his neighbor’s health.” 





HE sad and sudden news of the death of Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson, means a great loss to the whole Catholic world. His 
literary work is well known to our readers, nor have we space to dwell 
upon it here. Monsignor Benson was a man who, through personal 
experience, was exceptionally well fitted to interpret the Church to 
non-Catholics, and to this experience were added gifts of extraordinary 
power in the use of the written and spoken word. He stood pre- 
éminently high among our Catholic authors, and in zeal and labor 
for the cause of Catholic truth he was unexcelled. To hear him speak 
on the worth and dignity of the life of Catholic faith, and particularly 
on the religious and contemplative life, to be warmed by his warmth, 
was a veritable inspiration, and thousands owe to him a quickening of 
their own personal spiritual life, and a better understanding of those 
who consecrate themselves in prayer to God. His own lofty and im- 
passioned exposition was but an echo of that which gave life and 
power to his own soul; for in himself he showed forth the virtues 
that make the true Catholic. Though the object of much flattery he 
was ever graciously humble; though gifted with genius he was always 
willing to learn and be informed; though successful and popular he 
welcomed criticism and correction. x 
A zealous priest, he had the priest’s true instinct: a consuming 
love of souls; and he spent himself in their behalf. God, we trust, 
will give him a great reward, and the thousands who have received 
of his help will add their prayers to ours for the peace and glory 
of his soul. 
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